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AuL Sous’ DAY. 


BY FRANCIS W. GREY. 


ow RANT them rest, for they are weary 


f Waiting for Thy promised light; 
# Grant them rest, O Lord, for dreary 
mw Is their benishmesit in night: 
Loving Saviour! Jesu blest! 

Grant Thy faithful peace and rest. 


Grant them peace, for they have striven 
Long for Thee; for Thee have borne 

Many a cross which Thou hast given, 
Many a piercing crown of thorn: 

Jesu! bid their sufferings cease; 

Jesu! grant them light and peace. 


Grant them light, that they, attaining, 
Lord, at last, Thy dwelling-place, 

With Thy Saints for ever reigning, 
May behold Thy Blessed Face: 

Jesu! call them out of night; 

Jesu! bring them to Thy light. 


Grant them rest where never sorrow 
Enters more, nor pain, nor foe; 
Grant them light that neither morrow 
Night nor yesterday shall know; 

Joy that ever shall increase, 
Light perpetual, rest and peace, 
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THE INDIANS AS THEY ARE. 
BY CHARLES CARSON. 


HE Commissioner of Indian Affairs has just is- 
sued his Report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1898. 
It is not presumed that there has been any 
special premeditation in arranging a timely coin- 
cidence between the issuing of this report and the renewed 
breaking out of hostilities between the whites and the Indians 
in the Northwest. Anyhow, the latter fact will serve to call 
special attention to the report. 

The policy of our government towards the Indians has been 
one of greed, outrage, and dishonor. As a race the Indian 
has been systematically robbed and degraded, until now he is as 
a worm under the heel of the Anglo-Saxon. Little wonder 
that now and then he turns in his writhings. The government 
will send its troops to Bear Lake, the Indian will be defeated, 
and in the name of civilization he will be compelled to sub- 
mit. So history will go on repeating itself. 

The report in hand deals particularly with the Educational 
Question. It proclaims that if you educate the Indian you 
solve his future status. Educate him without the religious 
principle or the moral atmosphere, and you will make of him 
a cultured criminal. You will put in his hand a double-edged 
sword to renew his massacres with more refined ability. 

It is admitted on all hands that the mission school, under 
the supervision of the Religious Sisters, had achieved a con- 
siderable share of success both in educating and civilizing the 
Indian; but our government, by a policy that was born of 
jealousy and dictated by a spirit of antagonism to the pros- 
perity of the Catholic religious school, destroyed the system 
that succeeded so well and replaced it by the present secular 
school without any religious training. 

There is always a feeling of pity for the oppressed, es- 
pecially with us Americans. We who live in this free coun- 
try truly appreciate our liberty and, next to home, there is 
nothing more dear to our hearts, and nothing more carefully 
guarded, than that precious boon purchased by our forefathers 
at such a terrible price. It is this spirit of liberty that enlists 
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our sympathy with every struggling people, and that induced 
our country to be the first to recognize and encourage the 
efforts of Cuba to free herself from the oppressive yoke of 
Spain. But as we can easily see the faults of others and re- 
main blind to our own failings, so too we can see the errors 
of other governments and sympathize with their oppressed sub- 
jects, while at the same time there may be a greater cause for 
censure at home; and that is exactly the state of affairs to- 
day. While we justly challenge Spain for the barbarous and 
inhuman treatment of the Cubans, we ourselves are committing 
the same crime against the American Indians, and even more 
cruel, relentless, and complete. All those broad lands that 
constitute our country, those millions of acres stretching from 
ocean to ocean, were bought with the life-blood of the red men. 

Whether the white man had a moral right to this country 
is a question we will not discuss at present, but the manner in 
which they obtained possession of it was certainly wrong. 
True, the Indians are a wild and uncivilized people, but they 
had a natural right to the land they inhabited; even if the 
Indians held this country only by right of conquest, as some 
affirm, that fact would not justify the treatment they have re- 
ceived. Had the white man obtained possession of it by the 
same means it would have been far more honorable, but they 
cheated the Indians out of their land by fraud and treachery. 
They made treaties with the Indians leading them to expect 
pay for their lands, but of all those treaties scarcely one has 
been kept by the white men. Reservations are allotted the 
Indians under solemn promise that they will never be disturbed, 
but just as soon as the covetous eyes of the white man find 
that the land they have is desirable some excuse is found for 
driving the Indians from it and forcing them to take up abodes 
elsewhere. Although the Indians are of a roving disposition, 
they are more attached to their old homes than is generally 
believed. The forced emigration and exile from their ancestral 
abodes is one of the few things that will long prey upon an 
Indian’s mind. ‘‘ Here I have lived,” said an old chief of the 
Chippewas; “here my fathers are buried; I watch over their 
graves. When I am dead I wish to be buried beside them, 
and my children must take care of my grave.” Almost every 
year the banishment of the Acadians is re-enacted among us, 
yet the misfortunes of the Indians elicit no compassion; they 
have no Longfellow to sing their sorrows; they suffer in silence 
and without sympathy. 
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Few know the true situation of the Indians. Poor and de- 
spised, they live with no prospect of success in war, no possi- 
bility of providing a living for themselves, no adequate support 
from the government; for them the future is dark indeed. 
We have something to live for, some bright hope for the fu- 
ture cheers us, but with them there is none. Even God seems 
to have forsaken them, and they must fight their battles alone; 
they thoroughly appreciate the hopelessness of their situation, 
and accept it with a fortitude and resignation that ought to 
elicit applause instead of contempt. Deceived and driven from 
their homes by the white man, they have passed away till of 
that once powerful race there is left but a miserable remnant, 
and those few unfortunate stragglers only wait for death to 
free them from a bondage that weighs upon them far heavier 
than did the yoke of Spain on the Cubans or that of George 
III. upon our forefathers. It is merely a question of time when, 
like the Sun-worshippers and the Mound-builders, the Indians 
will be of the past, and mothers will tell their little ones of 
the great nation that once dwelt in their land, but has long 
since gone; wiped out by the ambition of the white man: 
sacrificed, victim to the cruelty and greed of an “enlightened” 
race. How we extol to the skies the name of any white man 
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‘* THE FORCED EMIGRATION FROM THEIR ANCESTRAL ABODES IS ONE OF THE FEW 
THINGS THAT WILL LONG PREY UPON THE INDIAN'S MIND.” 
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‘IT IS MERELY A QUESTION OF TIME WHEN, LIKE THE SUN-WORSHIPPERS AND 7HE 
MOUND-BUILDERS, THE INDIANS WILL BE OF THE PAST.” 


who dies fighting for his country and liberty! Yet how many 


Indians have sacrificed their lives at the same sacred shrine of 
whom we hear nothing! Deeds for which a white man would 
be immortalized are passed over with indifference: “It was 
only an Indian!” Only an Indian; but we should remember 
that the Indians may have been actuated by feelings of noblest 
patriotism, that there were heroes among them as great as those 
that grace the pages of our own history, whose hearts sorrowed 
for their nation’s misfortunes and bled for their suffering coun- 
trymen. When it is, alas! too late the American people will 
awaken to the fact that the Indians have suffered wrong at 
their hands. When they realize the full extent of their error, and 
how great has been the distress caused by it to the Indians; 
when the true history of this unfortunate people is known, it 
will confound those -who love their country and cause them to 
turn away in shame and confusion. The account of our treat- 
ment of the Indians will be a sad passage for the historian of 
our nation, a passage that Justice will blush to see. The Indians 
are fully aware of the power that was once theirs and the re- 
spect they then commanded; they keenly feel the contempt of 
the white man and their own degradation; nor have they for- 
gotten whose was the fault, whose was the treachery that 
wrought the ruin of their nation. 

From the time the white man first set foot on American 
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soil the trials of the Indians began, and they will not end till 
that better land is reached where God at last will render the 
oppressed the justice denied them at the hand of the white man. 

The Indians whom early settlers found in this country were 
not the Indians we see to-day. They were not then the beg- 
garly, down-trodden race they now are; they were a mighty 
and powerful people, the noblest of all uncivilized races. The 
missionaries found them willing and even eager to embrace 
Christianity ; the greatest obstacle they had to contend with 
was the scandal given by the criminal lives of their European 
countrymen. One unscrupulous, scheming white man would 


- = 
‘* ALMOST EVERY YEAR THE BANISHMENT OF THE ACADIANS IS RE-ENACTED IN OUR MIDST.” 


sow more evil in a day than a missionary could root out in a 
year. The Indians could not understand how it was that the 
white man would commit the same crimes the good missionaries 
told them they must avoid, and as a result they began to look 
upon all white men with suspicion; and can we blame them if 
they sometimes lost faith even in the missionaries? How often 
has the white man pledged his word with the Indians only to 
break it at the first opportunity? An Indian can forget almost 
anything—a lie, never. There is nothing an Indian despises so 
much as a liar. Can we, then, blame him for his distrust or his 
rage when he discovers he has been led to believe a lie? The 
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Indians have always treated the 
white man kindly, so long as 
they have been justly dealt with. 
In almost every instance white 
men have provoked the Indians 
to hostilities and called down 
upon themselves a just and terri- 
ble retribution for their unprin- 
cipled dealings. Not only was 
their action a crime against the 
Indians but against their own 
countrymen as well, for it was 
their perfidy and broken faith 
that occasioned those terrible 
massacres, caused the Indians to 
be remembered with dread, and 
established such enmity between 
them and the white man. 

From the very beginning the 
Indians were taught to look upon 
the white man as seeking their 
destruction and the possession 


THEY KEENLY FEEL THE CONTEMPT OF THE 
WHITE MAN AND THEIR OWN DEGRADATION.” 
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‘*BuT THEY HAVE NO LONGFELLOW TO SING 
THEIR SORROWS.” 


of their lands. Our much- 
vaunted policy of civilization 
of the Indians has been in 
effect, if not in design, one 
of extermination. 

The government may have 
had the welfare of the Indians 
at heart, but the policy it pur- 
sued is one that would make us 
believe quite the opposite. It 
is not the motive but the fact 
that we consider. Had the 
government found some good 
policy and followed it, some 
beneficial results might have 
been derived ; but, like an un- 
skilful physician, it has experi- 
mented : first on one theory, 
then on another, while the 
patient sank lower and lower, 
and chances for life decreased 
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with each dose of “policy.” All 
hope is now practically past; it is 
but a question of time, yet the ex- 
perimenting goes on. But the gov. 
ernment, as such, cannot be held 
directly responsible for all the mis- 
management of Indian affairs ; only 
too often has it been used as a 
shield for the covetous designs of 
schemers, men who held justice and 
the rights of the Indians of little 
value when their own private inter- 
ests were involved, and who, when 
the exasperated Indians threatened 
to wreak just vengeance upon their 
tormentors, retreated behind the 














protection of the government. Too 
ee often have the Indian officials been 
appointed through party motives, and not out of regard for the 
welfare of the Indians. If there had been more Indian officials 
with some other object in view beside their pay-rolls, working 
solely for the welfare of the Indians, there would be less cause 
for complaint ; but as a general rule the Indian agents have been 
men of little character, who were there merely for the money 
there was in it. True there are some who have conscientious- 
ly discharged their duty, and they demonstrate what good can 
be done, what gratifying results may be accomplished, by 
officials who are led by motives of honesty and fidelity. 

If the officials in charge of the temporal affairs of the 
Indians would confine themselves to these duties only, there 
would be less cause for censure, but when they attempt to 
assume the management of the spiritual affairs of the Indians 
and to dictate to their religious conviction, they overstep their 
bounds and deserve the condemnation of every friend of justice. 
The Catholic missionaries seem to be the special object of their 
animosity. Why is it such jealousy and antagonism against the 
Catholic Church are maintained? Is it not to the welfare of the 
Indians that those brave, self-sacrificing men and women devote 
their lives? Those servants of the government who have know- 
ingly and intentionally impeded their work of charity should re- 
member that they may be themselves called to account for their 
actions. The Catholic missionaries have always been the first 
to brave the perils and hardships of a new country; they were 
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the first to make any headway in the civilization of the Indians. 
They labored with a zeal and singleness of purpose that could 
not be surpassed; many gave up their lives in the pursuit of 
happiness for the benighted savages. Catholicity is the only 
form of religion that ever has made or ever will make any 
progress among this race, for they see that it has a sin- 
cere regard for their welfare; whereas the zeal of other re- 
ligious bodies appears to be based upon private advantage 
and emolument at the expense of the “ Wards of the Nation.” 
Everywhere to-day the cry of the Indians is for the “ black. 
gowns.” When the government placed non-Catholic ‘ministers 
among them, the 
Indians tolerated 
them because they 
could not help 
themselves; but 
they yearn for the 
feturn of their 
old teachers and 
guides. The seed 
of Christianity and 
civilization sown 
by the holy men 
had already begun 
to take root when 
the white men 
first began to set- 
tle in this country. 
Long before the 
government exer- 
cised any influence 
over the Indian, 
the black-robed 
missionary had 
gained ascenden- 
cy over the savage 
heart, instructing 
by word and ex. 
ample, and the 
child jof {the forest bowed meekly to the gentle yoke of Chris- 
tianity; yet, instead of encouraging those Pioneers of Culture 
to persevere in their good work, the government has rather 
impeded their activity. This would appear to be incredible 


Rt. REV. MARTIN Marty, O.S.B. 
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were it not a fact of history: we 
see this in the policy that drove the 
Catholic missionaries out of so 
many agencies where they had 
built up flourishing congregations ; 
we see it in the policy that forbade 
Catholic missionaries to set foot on 
the reservations, and in the law 
that flung Catholic priests into 
prison for the “crime ” of returning 
to their little flock to give them in- 
structions after the agency had 
been given over to some Protestant 
sect. The missions and mission- 
aries have done more to civilize the 
Indians than has the government ; 
in some agencies, where they have 
not been molested by pretentious 
officials, their zeal has been rewarded with most gratifying results. 

In 1883 the policy of the government toward the Catholic 
missions assumed a more favorable attitude; for a time it 
seemed that prejudice and jealousy, which have caused so much 


REv. Pius BorEuM, O.S.B. 














‘*THE MISSIONARIES HAVE DONE MORE TO CIVILIZE THE INDIANS THAN HAS 
THE GOVERNMENT.” 
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ill-feeling, which are so disastrous to all enterprises, either re- 
ligious, social, or financial, had given place to a higher and 
more Christian principle, with the welfare of the Indian as the 
underlying motive. Schools were erected and equipped by the 
missionaries, and then the government appropriated a certain 
sum per capita for each child educated. This sum was less than 
it cost the government for the maintenance of the child at the 
government school, but by thrift and hard work the mission 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SCHOOL AT STEPHAN, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


schools flourished and the preference of the Indians was soon 
apparent. This pleasant state of affairs was not allowed to ex- 
ist for long; another change was soon deemed necessary, and 
several less favorable amendments were made. These regula- 
tions included all contract schools, but were a covert blow at 
the Catholic missions, for they were by far in the majority. 
Some praiseworthy attempts were made at justification, but the 
real import was evident to all; it was but a makeshift, a pro- 
logue to the entire abolition of the mission schools as far as 
the government was concerned. 

Let us take the Immaculate Conception School at Stephan, 
South Dakota, as an example. The history of this little mis- 
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“THE CHILDREN CARRIED HOME TO THE 
WIGWAMS THE STORIES OF THE GOOD 
BLACK-ROBE.” 


child. 
leave a margin. 
the able 


Not enough, surely, to 
Yet under 
administration of 
Father Pius Boehm and his 


faithful assistant, Rev. A. 
Mattingly, the school flour- 
ished, was able to compete 
with the government schools, 
and steadily gained in popu- 
larity with the Indians. Many 
more pupils would gladly have 
come to the “ Seni Sapa tipi” 
if they could have been accom- 
modated. The sisters were 
untiring in their zeal; they 
were loved and venerated by 
the children, for their first 
effort was to win the hearts 
of their pupils. The greatest 
champion in the eyes of the 
children was Father Pius. No 
picnic was planned, no excur- 
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sion, the undaunted courage and 
self-devotion with which it has 
been maintained, would make a 
long story in itself; it is but 
one, however, of the many Cath- 
olic missions among the Indians. 
It was founded in 1886 by Miss 
Catherine Drexel, now Mother 
Catherine, one of the few who 
have realized that among the 
Indians there is a fruitful field 
for charity. During the first 
few years of its existence the 
school carried from I10 to 125 
pupils on the rolls. The gov- 
ernment allowed appropriations 
for 100; all over that number 
were kept gratis. $27.50 was 
the amount allowed per quarter 
(three months) for the board, 
clothing, and tuition of each 


‘*THE WAY TO WIN THE CONFIDENCE O! 
THOSE UNTUTORED INRJANS WAS THROUGH 
THEIR LITTLE ONES.” 
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sion was complete, if he were 
not there, and his presence 
was always known by the 
bevy of happy children that 
surrounded him, Kind, pa- 
tient, and gentle, he saw. the 
way to win the confidence of 
the untutored Indians was 
through their little ones, and 
well were his hopes fulfilled ; 
the children carried home to 
the wigwams the stories of 
the good black-robe. Their 
elders listened, became _ inter- 
ested, and came to see for 
themselves; thus truly was ful- 
filled the prophecy, “And a 
little child shall lead them.” 

Thus promising was the 

beginning ; but in 1893, when on 

the future began to look 

brighter and the success 

of the mission seemed 

assured, came the first 

step toward the abolition 

of the mission schools, 

and Father Pius was in- 

formed that the govern- 

ment schools should have 

precedence; that they 

should be filled before 

the mission schools, and 

that no child that had 

attended the government 

schools the _ preceding 

year would be allowed 

to attend the contract 

schools. The _ mission- 

aries opposed these un- 

fair proceedings, but to 

no purpose. In vain did 

the Indians protest. 

AN INDIAN BRAVE OF TO-DAY. “We are Catholics,” said 
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* Harm Dog,” “ and we want our children educated in.a Catholic 
school.” Father Pius tried to explain that it was the law, and 
although it seemed unjust, they must submit; but the Indians 
could not understand why they could not send their children 
to the school that suited them best. Many brought their chil- 
dren to the mission, insisting on leaving them there, and many 
were the protests when the police carried them off to the gov- 
ernment schools. Father Pius attempted to test the law by 
retaining some children that had been brought to the mission 
in this manner by their parents, but he was promptly informed 
by the Hon. Commissioner Morgan that unless the children were 
sent back to the government school his appropriation would 
be withheld. 
After this 
year by year 
came the 
lessening of 
the appropri- 
ations; from 
one hundred 
the contracts 
only allow- 
ed appropri- 
ations for six- 
ty-five; then 
forty-five, 
then thirty, 
and last year 
Father Pius 
was notified that he need not expect any more aid from 
the government. But it is in crises of this kind that the 
fortitude and self-devotion of the real friends of the Indian 
stand out, in striking contrast to those whose interest is 
governed by pecuniary compensation. With no help from 
the government, no aid from the Catholics of the United 
States, and no hopes of assistance from the Indians them- 
selves, the prospects were certainly not encouraging; yet, in 
answer to Bishop O’Gorman’s inquiry as to what he intend- 
ed to do, Father Pius replied that he would continue the 
school as long as there was a penny left to buy food and cloth- 
ing for the children, and not till necessity obliged would it be 
closed. 

With a great effort the school has been able to continue 


THE HOPE OF THE NATION, 
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this year, but next year it must depend entirely upon private 
charity; unless there is aid from some quarter, it is very pro- 
bable that it will be abandoned. But will the Catholics of the 
United States allow this? Will they allow the fruits of so 
many years of labor to goto naught when so little is needed? 
There has never been the interest shown in our missions and 
missionaries that they have deserved. From time to time ap- 














OF ANOTHER AGE AND GENERATION. 


peals have been made by the bishops or by the missionaries 
themselves, but every one has waited for some one else to set 
the example, and as a result the missionaries have been left to 
continue their work alone, without charity, without encourage- 
ment, almost without sympathy. 

The American people are far-famed for generosity; there never 
was yet a nation stricken by famine or in distress that called 
in vain for aid. Yearly missionaries are sent to foreign countries, 
and many are the societies, etc., for the support of foreign mis- 
sions. All this is very good and praiseworthy, but before we ex- 
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tend our charity to strangers we should listen to the call at our 
own door. If the cause of humanity enlists our sympathy to such 
an extent that we undertake a war, sacrificing countless lives 
and millions of money, in behalf of the Cuban revolutionists, who 
have no claim at all upon this country, how much more should 
our compassion be extended to the Indians, for whose misery 
we are responsible. The Catholics of the United States do 
not comprehend how much the missions mean to the Indians, 
or there would be no need for an appeal for aid. They are 
the stronghold of Catholicity and a permanent basis of opera- 
tion for the missionaries. The school is the nursery of religion, 
and the influence of children brought up in the mission 
schools cannot be overestimated. Yearly sums are squandered 
in questionable charity, or in donations courting public recog- 
nition and applause, that would be a godsend to struggling 
missionaries. Not only Catholics but all who are Christians 
and friends of justice, should awaken to the fact that it is not 
only charity but a duty to second the efforts of those noble 
men who have sacrificed everything for the advancement of 
this degraded race, and who have done so much to atone for 


our general wrong. Although they may not be able to save 
them from extinction, yet they can smooth the way for the 
departing footsteps of this once powerful people, and may be 
the means of bringing many to the light of Christianity, and 
every soul thus saved will be repaid with a million of heaven’s 
gold. 





Had 





IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SCHOOL IN MID-WINTER. 
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COLLEGE WORK FOR CATHOLIC GIRLS. 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN O'MALLEY, M.D., LL.D. (Notre Dame). 


ey N view of the discussion concerning the higher 
collegiate education for women a study of exist- 

ing realities will not be without its interest. 
According to the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Education there are in the United 
States 163 colleges for girls exclusively; two of these—the 
College of Notre Dame, founded in 1851 at San José, California, 
and the Seminary of the Sacred Heart, founded in 1858 at 
Chicago—are Catholic. The College of Notre Dame has power 
to grant degrees, and it had 74 preparatory and 11 college 
students in the last educational census. St. Mary’s Academy 
at Notre Dame, Indiana, also has power from the State to 
graduate students. I do not know whether or not there are 
other convent schools having faculty to give degrees. The 
College of Notre Dame and St. Mary’s Academy have each 

granted a few baccalaureate diplomas. 

Of the 161 non-Catholic colleges for girls eight are institu- 
tions in which the standard of courses is as high as that 
required in colleges for boys, but the remainder are, almost 
without exception, below the grade of a college. 

As to “co-education’”’—the universities of Virginia, Georgia, 
and Louisiana do not admit girls to their classes, but the other 
State universities receive girls. The University of Michigan, for 
example, has about 700 young women among its students. Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Amherst, Dartmouth, Williams, a few other Eastern 
colleges, and, of course, all the Catholic colleges, exclude girls. 

There are 61,629 girls in all the departments of our Ameri- 
can colleges, and of these 27,716 are doing regular college 
work. 1,775 negresses, 179 of whom are college students, are 
included in this number. The total number of college girl 
students increases about 1,000 annually, and 3,277 degrees in 
course were granted to these students during the year 1894-95. 
The Baccalaureate in Arts is the degree most sought, as it 
still is in the colleges for boys. 


CATHOLICS IN NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 


It is impossible to get statistics, which would be even ap- 
proximately correct, concerning Catholic girls in attendance at 
VOL, LXVIII.—10 
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non-Catholic colleges, but there is a large number of these 
girls in such institutions. 

The life in a non-Catholic woman’s college, where attention 
to the “evils of Popery”’ is more absorbing than in colleges 
for boys, is not the best atmosphere in the world for the 
growth of a Catholic girl’s faith. The devotion to religion is 
often firmer in a girl’s heart than in a boy’s, but the girl in 
the non-Catholic college is exposed to stronger temptations 
than those experienced by a Catholic boy in a similar posi- 
tion, because the emotional preacher is more potent in the 
girls’ college than in the boys’. 

I cannot speak of co-education from wide, personal experi- 
ence, except in medical schools. There it is an abomination. 
‘Reports from colleges that have tried co-education assure us 
that the experiment is a success which, as Shakspere’s Celia 
would say, is “‘ Wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful 
wonderful! and yet again wonderful, and after that, out of all 
whooping!”’ Of course, much depends here upon standards 
of morality. Advocates of co-education consider the Catholic’s 
opinion on the need of chaperonage prudish, but the Catholic 
will cling to his opinion. I saw an expression in a Protestant 
journal recently which was striking: “Purity in the Roman 
Catholic sense of the word,” meaning scrupulous purity. Are 
there two kinds of purity? If there are, we want the Catholic 
variety in our schools, at the risk of being accused of scrupulosity. 

Apart from all conjecture, this fact is perfectly clear, that 
Catholic girls in large and increasing numbers are flocking to 
non-Catholic colleges, to the injury or loss of faith, and they 
will continue to do so until we supply them with Catholic col- 
leges. We should have such colleges, and we can have them 
with the expenditure of only a little effort. 

Setting aside the matter of university training, there is no 
doubt that girls are fitted to receive a college education. We 
are liable to exaggerate the depth of the term “College Edu- 
cation "—it requires no genius to penetrate its abysses. 


WOMAN’S CAPABILITIES. 


Woman was not created to darn nethersocks, and you will 
not make her a candidate for Congress by teaching her a little 
Latin and Greek and English. Up to the baccalaureate degree, 
at least, she is equal to the man except in original work. She 
is neither a cherub nor an amusing fool, as we marvellously 
wise male creatures shall find when the first view of Heaven 
bursts upon us. From the days of Mariana the mother of 
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Fulgentius, and Anthusa, the mother of John Chrysostom, down 
to the time of Augusta Drane, the church has been actually 
crowded with learned women that were in no degree injured 
by their wisdom, while the world was made better by their 
presence. There is no female Michelangelo, Beethoven, Shak- 
spere, but there is a Teresa,a Catharine,and a Mary the Mother 
of Christ, who knew secrets of divine wisdom more valuable and 
more beautiful than all the visions yet seen by artistic genius. 

Give the girl the chance in life her brother receives. Every 
maiden is not destined for matrimony in these days, and why 
should the spinster be condemned to idleness or to slavery in 
the shop or the grammar-school ? 

But are not our convent schools as they exist at present 
sufficient for our needs? Up to the grade they reach they are 
excellent, they are one of the greatest blessings granted the 
church in America. There are occasional flaws in their methods 
of teaching, they are obliged at times through poverty to put 
certain teachers in the class-room who have not had sufficient 
training; but there is one glory of the convent school, some- 
thing that the vulgarian, the “ practical man,” does not recog- 
nize, and that is the atmosphere of refining spirituality which 
exists in it. There is in that holy place the gentle restraint 
that makes ladies, the sacredness of purity, the charm of 
peaceful corridors that lead to the small lamp burning at the 
feet of the Madonna, the still chapel in which the Presence 
whispers a consolation not known in the unquiet haunts of the 
world ; and no perfection of secular learning can supply all this 
in the formation of a girl’s character. God forbid that we 
should change any part of that spirit! Keep this spiritual 
quality and add to it a broader secular learning. 

Plutarch said (De Educat. Puer., c. xix.): “The essential 
things in the education of the young are to teach them to 
worship the gods, to revere their parents, to honor their elders, 
to obey the laws, to submit to rulers, to love their friends, to 
be temperate.” This noblest part of education is imparted 
more perfectly in convents than anywhere else in the world; 
indeed, non-Catholics appreciate that fact as we do, and in 
consequence some of our convents are crowded with non-Catho- 
lic girls—a disadvantage, perhaps, that is scarcely offset by the 
removal of prejudice from the minds of these non-Catholic 
young women. 


WAYS FOR THE BETTERMENT OF CONVENT SCHOOLS. 


That we may improve the mental training in these schools, 
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and gradually form colleges for girls, I suggest that a course 
of studies be adopted that will lead to the Baccalaureate in 
Letters. This is the ordinary classical course so changed that 
English takes the place of Greek—Latin is retained. Many 
convents already have teachers thoroughly competent to man- 
age such a course. If they have no sisters to teach the ele- 
ments of metaphysics and ethics required in the senior year, it 
will not be difficult to find priests able and willing to direct 
such classes. A normal school for sisters is a necessity which 
some communities are providing for. Summer c/asses under 
skilled teachers could effect good, and the ‘Catholic Insti- 
tute” has begun this work; but the lecture is almost a dis- 
advantage, because it beguiles religious superiors into the 
belief that real advance is being made. Even if the lectures 
are well given, tired women after the year’s teaching cannot 
profit by them; the summer class is only a makeshift for a 
like reason. I do not wish to be misunderstood as holding 
that all our convent schools are mere high-schools. We have 
actually hundreds of sisters that are equal to any women 
teachers in the country, notwithstanding the private slurs of 
pessimistic Catholics, who after a few years’ profound study in 
the public schools are, of course, thoroughly capable of passing 
judgment on matters of education even without investigaticn 
of facts. Our sisters are not aggressive enough; they mistake 
showy hollowness in secular schools for solidity, and are 
abashed; or individual initiative is checked by the spirit of 
their religious life. I just now remember three religious, one 
of whom is living at present, who would be known over the 
English-speaking world as literary craftsmen if they had pub- 
lished what they have written privately. 1 do not presume to 
suggest even that it might be better otherwise; I call attention 
to a fact. 

There should be at least three years given to preparatory 
study in that English course, and afterward four years of col- 
legiate work. An arrangement can be made whereby girls, 
whose parents do not wish to keep them at school until a 
degree is obtained, may after the preparatory course, or after 
the freshman year, get the “finishing medal,” until we grow 
out of that kind of thing. It is not necessary to open all the 
classes of this English course at once. Let it be built up 
gradually while teachers for the upper classes are preparing. 
Beware of the English books prescribed by the “Council of 
Ten” for college-entrance examinations. Some need expurga- 
tion, others are too ponderous for freshmen. 
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THE CLASSICS ARE NOT OBSOLETE. 

Despite the opposition of Mr. Grant Allen, there is no 
better method than a use of the ancient classics for a college 
training. It would be out of place to repeat the well-known 
arguments that show the value of a study of Latin and Greek 
in mental culture, but I should like to call attention to a 
serious modern fault in the teaching of these languages. Take 
Latin, for instance—it is treated as a very dead language 
indeed. Latin is no more difficult than modern German, yet 
after two years at German the average boy or girl, if taught 
with even ordinary skill, is able to read that language at 
sight. No college graduate after a seven-years struggle reads 
Latin with a facility at all comparable to that with which he 
reads German after two years’ study. The causes of this bad 
result are that the student has been worried with grammar, 
which is an excellent study for philologists, but is not digested 
by young stomachs except in small quantity, and secondly, 
Latin is not spoken in class. Any priest will tell you that after 
one year’s residence in a theological seminary, where lectures 
are given and recitations are made in Latin, he learned more 
Latin simply by hearing it spoken than he did during his en- 
tire college course. The Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits, one of 
the most wonderful books in existence, requires that Latin be 
taught by the method of speaking it in class. If teachers spoke 
Latin even a freshman could read any author at sight, and 
then the study of Latin literature might really begin, and 
there would be no reason for the nonsense written by oppo- 
nents of a classic course. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING LITERATURE. 

Let us beware also of the German philological methods of 
teaching Latin that now infest all our non-Catholic colleges. 
Philology is a university study—the barest elements suffice for 
college use. An undergraduate class is kept for months at 
the study of an inscription dug up somewhere in Asia Minor, 
and that strange deed is applauded as scholarship. Even if it 
were not altogether out of place in a college course, it would 
be sheer natural-science work, like the study of botany, and we 
have too much natural science as it is, despite the healthy re- 
action that has set in against it. 

The arrangement of a Latin course is so well established as 
regards the authors to be taken up in the different years that 
nothing more need be said, but the plan of an English course 
is difficult to formulate. The systematic teaching of English 
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is a new branch of pedagogy, and the courses followed are as 
diverse as the individuality of their professors. Mr. William 
Morton Payne recently gathered reports from the professors of 
English in twenty representative American non-Catholic col- 
leges, and these reports are unsatisfactory, and very vague. 
Teachers often seem not to have a clear notion of what should 
be sought in the study of English.. All are at ease as regards 
the study of rhetoric, except that they abandon this study too 
early in the course, and they agree that the grammar-evil 
should be abated, but what to do with English literature as 
such is a mystery to many educators. By many the study of 
literature is confined to the history of books and the biogra- 
phy of authors, to tombstone literature and “ Harriet Chatter.” 
History and biography in literary work are useful. One must 
read Shelley’s life to understand some of his poems, and it is 
necessary to know the chronology of the Shaksperean plays, so 
far as we have any reliable chronology, in order to explain 
the marked difference in style between the early and late 
plays, and so on; but there is by far too much seeking after 
facts regarding the price Milton received for “ Paradise Lost.” 

A teacher cannot crowd more than the dimmest outline of 
what English literature contains into the years of a college 
course, hence the necessity of dealing with principles of criti- 
cism which will fit the student for real work of culture in 
after-life. It is useless in a magazine article to go into the 
technical details of an English course, but the study and 
practice of criticism, using a few great writers as material, 
together with constant theme-work, are the soul of such a 
system. Exactly half the time given to English during the 
sophomore, junior, and senior years might be devoted to 
Shakspere alone, and results in actual practice have justified 
this method, because almost all literary art is in Shakspere. 
Professor Bain, of the University of Aberdeen, in Education as 
a Science, prefers the study of prose writers to that of poets, 
because, he says, the student will afterward use prose. From 
his remarks one is inclined to infer that he deems zmitation of 
an author not only possible but the real study of that author. 
A student cannot imitate more than accidental tricks of style, 
which are valueless when taken away from their first possessor. 
Let children study both prose and poetry; but we should bear 
in mind that culture is the end aimed at, and the best means 
for attaining this end is in the work of the poets. A teacher 
that knows the full technique of the sonnet (a rare accomplish- 
ment) can impart more elementary skill in criticism by the 
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study of that form of Yerse than can be given to beginners 
by any other kind of literary composition. Students soon learn 
to grasp a sonnet as a whole, to understand what is meant by 
unity, whereas a long composition is too wide for such result 
at the start. Unity is the chief fundamental law of all art, 
and an early knowledge of what it implies is a great advan- 
tage. This is not narrow work: a knowledge of literature by 
no means implies an acquaintance with the latest popular 
novel; it often implies a dislike for that novel. Only the hack 
reviewer and the fashionable young woman are obliged to read 
all the offscouring of the “literary” press. 

The study of dramatic form also, a new branch of literary 
school-work, is very valuable. It can be made as exact as 
natural science to please the lover of the palpable, it is “ full 
of the refreshment of calculation and construction, the incor- 
ruptibility of line and law,” and that study made upon a 
material furnished by Shakspere will impart more knowledge 
of literature in three years than old methods will give in six. 

The teacher of the principles of criticism need not waste 
time looking for text-books, because none exist. He or she 
must wander and labor like a bee in a score of meadows and 
gather juices that afterward will be turned to honey. Text- 
book work in literature is usually as mechanical as praying 
from a Key to Heaven, and mechanical, formulated teaching is 
the corpse of teaching. We should do our own work in all 
things, especially in methods of education. The Church is a 
leader, not a follower, and our best men and women are tired 
of the vulgarity of imitation. When Saint Thomas quoted 
Saint Augustine’s remark concerning the light that may be 
taken from wise men who are not of the fold—“ Si que forte 
vera, et fidei no&Stre accommoda, dixerint, ab eis tanquam ab 
injustis possessoribus in usum nostrum vindicanda sunt ”"— 
neither saint advocated a simian mimicry. There is need of a 
Congress of Catholic Educators in this country which will 
begin with the systematizing of parochial-school work and text- 
books. When this congress is called laymen and laywomen 
should be urged to act. The clergy has often enough invited 
such co-operation, but the laity has been lacking in an appre- 
ciation of the importance of the matter. Lay teachers neces- 
sarily have a broader knowledge of methods useful in lower 
schools than the parish priest can have, and there will be no 
danger of “trusteeism ” if the laity be given partial but actual 
authority in one board of each diocese. 
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SUNLIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN A NOBLE LIFE. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH. 
BY D. S. BENI. 


HE sad and untimely death of the virtuous and 
beloved Empress of Austria awakens in my 
heart sweet memories of my younger days, 
when I first saw her as a beautiful and winning 
child in her Bavarian home. Again she passes 

before me, as I saw her flitting through the dance at the 
carnival ball at the Royal Institute, when, in 1852, she wane 
her first appearance at the national capital. 

The Royal Institute was founded by King Louis I. and 
supported by the crown, on the plan of St. Cyr, which was 
created by Mme. de Maintenon for the education of the 
daughters of the French nobility. Every year the king and 
queen honored the carnival ball by their presence, and the invi- 
tations were given only to those designated by the royal favor. 
On the night of which I speak, King Maximilian II. and his 
queen and court were present, but they did not attract half the 
attention the young and beautiful Princess Elizabeth did. The 
latter in it all seemed perfectly unconscious of her beauty. 
Neither poet nor painter could do justice to her loveliness; not 
that her features were strictly classical, but the expression of 
her countenance, the index to the purity and innocence of her 
soul, made her so beautiful that to see hér was to love her. 
She was then about fifteen, as untainted by worldly contact 
as the pure lilies which she loved to gather in the parks of her 
ancestral home, Schloss Passenhofen, on the banks of Lake 
Traun. Like an artless child, with glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, she flitted back and forth, seemingly unconscious of the 
royal visitors, choosing her own partners, and entirely absorbed 
with the innocent pleasure of the moment. 

Two years later, after she had been wooed and won, and 
her imperial suitor had returned to Munich for the espousals, 
I saw the ardent young lovers, for lovers they certainly were, 
at the court ball given in their honor. They were like -happy 
children on a holiday, for “‘the world is full of beauty when 
the heart is full of love.” The Emperor was then in his 
twenty-fourth year, and the Princess Elizabeth was seventeen, 
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though she looked even younger. She had lost none of her 
peerless beauty, which needed not the aid of any ornament. 
Her dress was of white silk, perfectly plain, simply covered 
with tulle, which suited her sylph-like figure, for Milton’s words 
might in all truth have been applied to this fair princess: 


“Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


One change I noticed: her beautiful blonde hair was now 
rolled back from her chiselled forehead and confined in a grace- 
ful knot, from which a white rose-bud hung carelessly, just 
caught by a diamond brooch, or half coronet, the gift of her 
imperial fiancé. This style of wearing the hair became the 
rage in Munich and Vienna, but no one could imitate it; the 
princess was her own coiffeuse; the style in its simplicity was 
peculiar to herself, and becoming only to the angelic face 
which it surrounded as a halo of light. 

The marriage took place in April, 1854, by proxy, and after 
the nuptial festivities in the Austrian capital the warm- 
hearted young Empress received only a cold welcome from her 
Bavarian kinswoman, the Dowager Empress Sophia, who was 
at the same time her aunt and her mother-in-law. 

The rigid etiquette of the Austrian court, established by 
Joseph II., the unworthy son of the magnanimous Maria 
Theresa, was a crushing weight upon the heart of the young 
Empress, and only the love which she bore to Franz Joseph 
enabled her to endure the surveillance and incessant reprimands 
of her imperial and imperious mother-in-law. Accustemed to 
the freedom of a bird in the air, or the graceful gazelle in the 
forest, the empty and heartless ceremonies of the court well- 
nigh broke her spirit. Compelled to sit for hours under the 
hands of the coiffeuse, who knew not her simple art, the young 
Empress often rushed forth, impetuously exclaiming: “I wéd/ 
dress my own hair; here they know nothing but idle vanity ”’ ; 
and suiting the action to the word, in one moment the grace- 
ful coiffure was completed; but not before she heard the oft- 
repeated words: ‘“ Does such conduct become the Empress of 
Austria? It belongs rather to a poor country girl.” 

But these were the little crosses which were sent to strengthen 
her soul and prepare her for the crucifixion of heart through 
which she was to pass in after-life. 

Later in 1854, when Franz Joseph made his triumphal en- 
trance into his possessions in Lombardy, I saw him in Venice, 
reviewing the army in the grand piazza of St. Mark. It was 
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a scene of magnificence which can never be described or for- 
gotten. Before this day, the silence of Venice and the awful 
“prisons under the Leads” had always impressed me sadly, 
but to-day it was “the pleasant place of all festivity.”” Every 
palace, every house, and every balcony was draped with flags and 
garlands of flowers, the gondolas of white and gold flitted back 
and forth over the placid waters, and as we stood on one of the 
balconies of the Palace of the Doges and watched the evolu- 
tions of the weil-drilled troops in their best attire, the richly 
caparisoned horses, the glittering arms, amid the strains of 
martial music, my young heart was all afire with “the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” It is said that “ man 
is a military animal,’’ but who could witness a scene like that 
without enthusiasm? The Emperor was the picture of robust 
youth, and by his side rode the battle-scarred veteran, General 
Radetzky, bent down by age and the hardships of many cam- 
paigns. It was a touching contrast, and we knew not which to 
admire more, the Emperor’s respectful, deferential bearing 
towards the noble old soldier, covered with honorable decora- 
tions, or the homage which the old general rendered to his 
young sovereign, the hero of the hour. 

During the evening of that gala day, when my mother pre- 
sented me to General Radetzky, he received me kindly, I might 
almost say tenderly, as he asked my mother how many chil- 
dren she had. At the answer “ Nine,” the old veteran bowed 
his head sadly and said: ‘‘ Happy mother of good children! 
My only one is the sorrow of my life—/ have only a blighted 
home and a broken heart’; and then in my presence he re- 
lated the sad story of the separation from his wife and his 
wayward son. His tears fell upon the glittering decorations, 
which may hide but can never heal the wounds of a heart that 
has been pierced by the sword of sorrow. It was a revelation 
to me. A few hours before I had deemed him the happiest 
man on earth, who 

“ By his unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the state, 
By worth adored, 

He stood in his high dignity, 
The proudest knight of chivalry, 
Knight of the sword.” 


Even Venice, the city he had besieged and conquered only 
five years before, resounded with praises of his valor. Honored 
and venerated by his grateful sovereign, beloved by his com- 
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patriots, admired and applauded by the world, decorated with 
the insignia of almost every military order in Europe—he had 
the wisdom to say: “ All is vanity.” 

At nightfall we ascended the Campanile of St. Mark, and 
at our feet lay Venice, which with its gorgeous illuminations 
presented a fairy scene—palaces, houses, gondolas glittering 
with Venetian lights; all reflected in the water with the stars 
above, showed the heavens beneath as well as overhead. But 
amid all the beauty and grandeur, and the strains of sweet 
music, my thoughts reverted to the tears of the old warrior, 
so brave in battle, so tender in sorrow, who had that day 
shown me some of the dark shadows of real life. The events 
of that day made a profound impression on my susceptible 
young heart. If I remember well, the day of the grand review 
was on Tuesday, and on Thursday we were to leave Venice in 
the imperial train for Trieste; but a letter telling us of the 
sudden illness of a relative obliged us to leave Venice a day 
earlier—happily for us, for the ship on which we would have 
sailed was lost with every soul on board. 

When we arrived in Trieste on Wednesday evening the 
whole city was on the gui vive to welcome the Emperor, who 
was expected on the evening of the following day. The skies 
were not auspicious, but with the eager impetuosity of youth 
Franz Joseph, assured by the captain that his vessel would 
withstand a hundred storms, set sail; but Trieste saw him not 
until the city was in an agony of suspense, in true sympathy 
with the inconsolable young Empress and the Empress Dowager, 
who there awaited him. Vessels were despatched to seek the 
overdue ships. At length they sighted a vessel stranded on 
the coast, which was recognized as one of the imperial fleet. 
Happily assistance came at an opportune moment, and the 
Emperor arrived at Trieste on the evening of the third day. 
His vessel had been driven to the coast of Istria, where, 
storm-bound and storm-beaten, it had barely escaped shipwreck. 
The other vessels of the fleet did not escape so safely. Many 
were completely wrecked and hundreds of precious lives were 
lost. The scene which followed was a fulfilment of the words 
of Holy Scripture: ‘“‘Laughter shall be mingled with sorrow, 
and mourning taketh hold of joy.” 

Only a few days before we had taken part in the magnifi- 
cent pageant in Venice; to-day we mingled our tears with the 
sorrow-stricken city of Trieste, for with the ill-fated vessels had 
perished the very flower of the young men of Austria. As an 
honorable reward for pre-eminence in the military and naval 
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schools of Vienna the best cadets had been picked out to es- 
cort the Emperor, and there was scarcely a family in Trieste 
that had not lost a brother, a son, or a friend. No welcome 
was given to the Emperor, but rather he was now censured 
and criticised and coldly treated for having recklessly exposed 
them to danger and to death. 

Trieste was indeed a city of mourning. The broken spars 
and bow of the wrecked vessel were carried to the magnificent 
Cathedral of St. Juste, to form the catafalque at the grand 
Requiem Mass, which was celebrated by the venerable arch- 
bishop surrounded by ecclesiastics of every rank. The cathe- 
dral was heavily draped in black, and every soul in that vast 
assemblage was clad in the weeds of woe. The Emperor and 
Empress were really bowed down with sorrow, as they with 
their whole retinue assisted at the solemn Mass; the royal 
musicians were there, and the instruments which only a few days 
before had resounded with soul-stirring martial music now, 
muffled in black crape, gave forth a heartrending dirge, which 
was almost lost amid the sobs and cries that filled the vast 
edifice. That day had an influence on my life; whenever I 
recall the brilliant display in Venice, the bent form of the 
sorrow-stricken warrior rises up before me as the dark shadows 
in the background of a picture. To-day, as I recall the fair 
young Princess and Empress as I knew her, imagination pictures 
to me the careworn, heart-broken mother bowed down by a sor- 
row which admits of no consolation—the unhappy death of her 
only son. For her all earthly honors are of no avail, only her 
good works remain. She was a faithful and devoted wife, and 
as a sovereign she was to her court and her country the ac- 
complished model of every Christian virtue; she was as gifted 
as she was good, and she was honored and beloved wherever 
her name was known. Her daughter Gezéle in 1873 married 
her cousin Leopold, Prince of Bavaria, and a younger daughter, 
Marie Valerie, born about 1869, I think died in childhood. 
The Empress Elizabeth came from a family as noble in deed 
as in name. The Princess Helena, her sister, married the Prince 
of Thurn and Taxis, who had more wealth than the Emperor 
himself, holding in his own name ninety-nine magnificent estates, 
and since her widowhood much of her income has been devoted 
to good works. She was the foundress of the Monastery 
of the Visitation at Cottieschau, which she magnificently en- 
dowed. 
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CATHOLICITY IN THE SILVER SAN JUAN. 


BY F. J. KRAMER. 


O wagon road entered Silverton in 1877, when the 

first Mass was said in the San Juan country. 

The only way to get into the mountains was to 

walk or to come by horseback over the narrow 

and steep trails. It did not mean an easy time 

to come in either of these ways. The mud-holes and the 
steep places in the trail made it a surety that the traveller did 
his share of work in getting around them. What one sees 
to-day in the mountains away from the railroad is no criterion 
of what the trails were in the early days. Occupation by white 
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men for more than a score of years has made changes even 
where direct signs do not show. 

Father Hayes, a Jesuit father, was the priest to say the 
first Mass inthe San Juan. A hall was kindly donated for the 
use of the Catholics, and those of us among the Catholics who 
could be present managed with some boxes, sheets, and with 
large quantities of colored tissue-paper, to prepare quite a fair- 
looking altar. There were several Catholic families in Silverton 
at the time, and the number of Catholics that showed up was 
much greater than was expected. That was the only Mass in 
Silverton that year. 

The San Juan country is a portion of the main Rocky 
Mountain range, situated in south-western Colorado. Here the 
mountains bunch together, and for about forty miles across 
pile up peaks which range between 13,000 feet to 14,500 feet. 

Silverton is situated nearly in the centre of this district, 
while more towards the edge are found the towns of Lake City, 
Ouray, Telluride, Rico, and Durango. The Rio Grande drains 
the eastern slope, carrying the waters to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The western slope, although at first the streams start away from 
each other, eventually drains into the Colorado and thence in- 
to the Gulf of California. In 1872 the first permanent settle- 
ments were made, and then began the development of the silver 
mines that gave the country the name of the Silver San Juan. 

More than a hundred years before Father Hayes said 
Mass in Silverton two Spanish fathers had passed close by, 
mayhap through the present site of the town. The Franciscan 
fathers Escalante and Garcia in 1775 passed through the west- 
ern part of the San Juan, their trip extending from a short 
distance below Albuquerque to as far as the Great Salt Lake 
in Utah and back again to Santa Fé. To-day a small stream 
flowing into the Grande is know as the Escalante—named after 
the Franciscan father. 

The course of the fathers took them close by what is now 
Trout Lake, San Miguel County, one of the most beautiful 
lakes to be found in all the mountain regions of Colorado. 
They must have gone along the old Indian trails through 
the mountains, for only thus would it have been possible to 
penetrate the country to any distance. At the present time 
the narrow-gauge road, keeping near the bottom of the Las 
Animas cafion, climbs up to Silverton. But in the days-of the 
Franciscan fathers, and even up to 1882, the only feasible path 
was the trail high up the mountain side close to timber-line. 
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I have been over nearly all the country through which the 
two Franciscans travelled in 1775. Its broad features have not 
changed inthe more than one hundred years that have passed 
since then. What they saw can be seen to-day if we follow the 
path they followed. The trail in the mountains over which they 
toiled is still in 
existence and the 
scenes are as 
grand as they 
were in the eigh- 
teenth century. 
You can _ to-day 
slowly follow the 
zigzags and wind- 
ings of the trail 
along the moun- 
tain side. High 
above you, now 
as then, will glow 
and glitter the 
varicolored rock 
in the rays of the 
setting sun. Now 
as then, in the 
crevices of the 
mountain, high 
above timber-line, 
in places will still 
appear last year’s 
snow. Above, 
floating in hea- 
ven’s deep azure, 
will be, as ,then, 
the delicately tinted clouds, ever changing their forms and tints 
into new designs. Below you, as was the case with the Fran- 
ciscans, the ‘gloomy green of the fir deepens the shadows of 
the cafion. Here and-there the streaks of the vivid green of 
the trembling leaves of the aspen are thrown into strong relief 
against the general sombre hue. At intervals in the depth is 
reflected the silvery sheen of the murmuring waters of the Rio, 
Las Animas Perditas—the River of the Lost Souls. 

After Father Hayes had made his appearance in Silverton 
a priest managed to visit the San Juan nearly every year. 
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For awhile the mining boom at Leadville, and the talk of 
“‘petered-out ” San Juan in the Denver papers, interfered with 
the progress of the San Juan. But as a whole the number of 
people in the country steadily continued to increase. Asa 
matter of course, many of those who entered the country to 
prospect for silver veins were Catholics. But they were scat- 
tered all over the mountains, so that it was almost impossible 
to give even an estimate as to theirnumber. Moreover, owing 
to the peculiar conditions of work in the San Juan in the early 
days, most of the Catholics had but little money, and conse- 
quently were unable to do much in helping the priest along. 
Everybody was interested in prospects, but even prospects that 
since have developed into great mines did not in the early days 
mean the control of much ready cash. In fact, the tendency 
of mine-owning was all in the other direction, for mining in- 
terests meant assessment work and, in the more promising 
claims, development work. 

But progress was made. When in 1882 the railroad entered 
Silverton a Catholic church was already built. The first mis- 
sion was given in it by Father Brady, of the Paulist order. [| 
remember meeting him at the hotel, having come over from 
Ophir, where I then lived, and then first learning of his pres- 
ence in town. I managed to hear Father Brady preach that 
evening, his sermon being on the Catholic doctrine of purga- 
tory. The greater part of his large audience was Protestant. 
I was one of about twenty to go to confession that evening, 
most of them, like myself, being unable to be present at any 
other of the exercises of the mission. I know my staying to 
the sermon compelled me to ride horseback during the night 
fifteen miles over a mountain range. 

In the early days, when the priest arrived in some small 
town, Mass would be said either in the house of some Catho- 
lic or in the parlor of the hotel. There were always more at 
Mass than went to confession and Communion. As in nearly 
all cases the opportunities to go to the sacraments were not 
plentiful, this was not as it ought to be. But experience has 
shown that they who came to Mass .at such times became 
practical Catholics when they had the opportunity to attend 
church regularly. Where one little spark of interest in Catho- 
licity is left, the chance for eventual conversion seems good. 
Such, at least, is the teaching of experience in the San Juan. 

Until a priest becomes settled in one place, so that the 
people can depend with some certainty on his presence, a 
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Catholic organiza- 
tion of a necessity 
is very fluctuat- 
ing. The place 
where Mass is to 
be said is con- 
stantly changing. 
Nearly always 
many most anxi- 
ous to attend do 
not hear of the 
priest’s presence. 
For many years 
we of Telluride 
experienced many 
inconveniences. 
The town, al- 
though _ situated 
in a county with 
a decidedly Cath- 
olic name —San 
Miguel, St. Mich- 
ael—did not have 
avery strong 
Catholic popula- 
tion and could not 
support a priest. 
For a number 
of years, while living in the San Juan, I had the advantage of 
having the priest say a Mass at my house during each visit to 
Telluride. We lived a mile below town, and the priest, after 
his visit to Telluride, came to our house in the evening and 
stayed over-night. By rising very early next morning Mass could 
be said and breakfast eaten before the coach, and at a later 
period the train, passed by. It is under such conditions that 
one learns to value the consolations the church has to offer. 
One of the men who had his share of hard work looking 
after the San Juan was Bishop Machebceuf, the first Bishop 
of Denver. He was a pioneer priest, first in Ohio, then in 
New Mexico and Arizona, and lastly, as Vicar-Apostolic and 
Bishop of Denver, in Colorado. He was one of that band of 
priests brought over in the thirties by Archbishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati. All of them became prominent figures in the 
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church history of this country. Only one of that missionary 
band, Bishop De Goesbriand, of Burlington, is left. All the 
others have gone to the reward they so well earned. 

Bishop Machebceuf had learned in the Western country, ac- 
cording to the phrase in the San Juan, “to rustle.” His habits 
were of the utmost simplicity. I remember my first meeting 
with him took place on the cars near Montrose. I was entirely 
unaware that the bishop was in that section of the country. 
As he was unaccompanied, and as I had seen, at one time or 
another, all the priests of the San Juan, it did not at first 
strike me that he was even a priest. I happened to be seated 
near him, and only gradually it dawned upon me that he was a 
priest and that there was a slight resemblance to the pictures 
of Bishop Machebceuf. I did not feel certain of the identity 
until I noticed his lameness. I knew that years before the 
bishop had injured his hip, and that the rough frontier surgery 
had permanently lamed him. 

The time of my meeting with Bishop Machebceuf was only 
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a few months before his death, yet he was still a very active 
man. His habit of “getting there” by pushing straight ahead 
continued with him. When we got to Salida late at night, and 
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had to change cars, he pushed straight ahead to the car he 
was to take. Although an old man, he never thought to go 
out of his direct way to get on the depot platform by way of 
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A TYPICAL MINING CAMP. 


the steps. With my aid he clambered up the platform and got 
to his car on the straightest line. 

Our train was late all along the line, so our trip to Denver 
was a long one. The bishop managed to find his way to my 
heart during our long ride. I saw him only once again. He 
died during the following summer, having wel] earned his rest, 
for his life had been one of ceaseless activity. 

If the priests who served in the early days of the San Juan, 
when railroads had not yet made travelling easy, would 
collect an account of their adventures, it would prove an in- 
teresting record. To go in winter on snow-shoes from one 
town to another, over unbroken paths, in danger from cold, 
from falls down precipices, from snow-slides, was not lightly to 
be thought of. Yet it was done many a time; but most men 
have forgotten, and the only record of it is the one kept by 
the recording angel. 

While Father Edmund Ley was pastor of Silverton word 
was brought to him that at Ouray a dying woman was calling 
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for the priest. It was at half-past eight Saturday evening 
that he started on horseback for Ouray, having hired an ani- 
mal for that purpose. A snow-storm was already raging, and 
Ouray was over the range twenty-eight miles away. This did 
not mean merely a long, cold ride—it meant also a dangerous 
ride. A good horse, in a great measure, meant safety from 
stumbling off the road down the sides of the cafion, for even 
in a stormy night the trail horse knows his way. But being 
on a good horse did not mean safety from snow-slides, and the 
road between Silverton and Ouray is a bad one for slides. 
During the long night Father Ley toiled over the difficult and 
dangerous road, towards morning arriving at Ouray. 

Here he found the woman in a wretched condition, an in- 
mate of one of the worst brothels of a mining town. He 
had her removed to a better place, after giving her the sacra- 
ments for which she had so earnestly pleaded. 

Father Ley’s arrival at Ouray did not by any means end 
the trip. The horse had to go back, for one thing. After say- 
ing Mass at Ouray on Sunday he began his trip back to Sil- 
verton on Monday morning. The roads were in bad shape 
after the snow-storm, and during that day only one-third of the 
distance back could be made. At this point he was compelled 
to leave his horse with a horse-herd, as it was impossible to get 
the animal through the snow, and seek lodging for the night. 
On Tuesday morning, afoot, he started for home. It was night 
before the little town of Chattanooga was reached, about two 
thirds of the distance from Ouray to Silverton. Before reach- 
ing Chattanooga a snow-slide came rushing down the mountain 
in front of him, showing that danger surrounded him. At this 
little town Father Ley stayed over Tuesday night, and the next 
day started on snow-shoes on his way. Hardly a mile out of 
town one of his snow-shoes broke, and it might have been a 
serious matter for him if this accident had not been seen from 
Chattanooga. It was only at nine o’clock Wednesday evening 
that, completely worn out, he arrived in Silverton. The un- 
fortunate woman whose cry for the priest was the cause of the 
trip recovered from her sickness, and immediately began again 
her vicious career. 

Without experience one can hardly imagine the dreadful 
toil it is to force a way through the soft snow after a storm 
in the mountains. Without snow-shoes it practically means 
being stuck in the snow. The snow-shoes used in the San Juan 
are what are known as Norwegian shoes. They are boards 
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THE HARDSHIPS OF MOUNTAIN TRAVELLING. 


ten or twelve feet long, four inches wide, with their for- 
ward ends turned up. In the middle a strap is placed for the 
foot. With a long pole carried across the breast and one end 
touching the snow, the shoes are slid forward alternately. 
Snow-shoeing is not so bad with good snow, but it is fearful 
work when the snow is soft and sticks to the shoes. 

One of the pioneer priests of the San Juan is Rev. J. J. 
Gibbons, now pastor of St. Francis de Sales in Denver. For 
a number of years, before the building of the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad made all parts of the San Juan accessible, 
he attended Ouray and Silverton, and at intervals visited Tellu- 
ride and Rico. 

One afternoon at Ouray Father Gibbons received a tele- 
gram from Rico asking his attendance upon a friend dying 
from pneumonia. Father Gibbons made an immediate start, 
going to Ridgway on the cars, from which point he expected 
to take the stage to Rico. In this way, by first going to the 
north he would come back to the direct line about midway of the 
distance. But this plan was found impossible, as the stage had 
stopped running. If the stage line, with the resources at its 
command, could not get through, it was a certainty that a pri- 
vate individual could not make it. Father Gibbons was com- 
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pelled to return to Ouray, losing more than half a day in 
this attempt at reaching Rico. 

Early on the next morning, at the first possible moment, 
Father Gibbons began his second attempt to answer the sick- 
call. His plan now was to reach Rico from the south. The 
two sides of a rough equilateral triangle gave the courses he 
now proposed to travel. He knew that the journey could not 
be made quicker than two days, and to make it in that time 
required his reaching the train at Silverton on time the first 
day. 

Making, as stated, an early start on a good trail horse, 
Father Gibbons was soon picking his way over the snow. He 
was making fair progress when his horse stumbled and fell. 
The horse in stumbling fell on Father Gibbons’ leg, pinning him 
to the ground. Luckily the horse was an experienced moun- 
tain animal and made no attempt to move after the fall. A 
struggling horse would almost certainly have meant death in 
the deep cafion of the Uncompahgre. Father Gibbons managed 
by means of his hunting-knife to dig his leg out of the hard snow 
and ice into which it was pressed by the weight of the horse. 
After freeing himself he was able to help the animal to its feet. 

Notwithstanding his accident he managed to get to Silverton 
in time for the noon train. By going direct to the depot upon 
getting to Silverton he just managed to get on the cars before 
they started. At Rockwood he had to leave the train and lay 
over until next morning before starting towards Rico. Thus 
far he had been travelling away from Rico. Next morning, 
getting a mule, serviceable if not showy, he started for Rico; 
arrived at the town very late in the evening and eagerly 
sought the sick man. The latter was yet alive and able to re- 
ceive the last sacraments, but died during the next day. A 
second sick man was visited, who also proved to be a Catho- 
lic and anxious to see a priest. For several days Father Gib- 
bons was busy looking after the spiritual wants of the people. 
On Sunday he said Mass and during the afternoon held ser- 
vices over the dead, preaching in the presence of the greater 
portion of the population of the town of Rico. 

On Monday morning he started back to Ouray, and 
this time on a direct line. On horseback he was able to 
make about nine miles, and then, turning his horse loose, he 
had to trudge seven miles over the hard snow with his heavy 
satchel to the stage-barn near Trout Lake. From there a buck- 
board took him to Telluride. Staying over at Telluride that 
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evening, he next morning heard confessions and said Mass. 
Then, sending his heavy satchel around the mountain, he made 
a direct line over the range, arriving safely at Ouray, having 
been ten days on his sick-call. 

In crossing over from Telluride to Ouray, by way of Mar- 
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shall basin, at this time Father Gibbons made a perilous trip. 
The trail through the snow was so narrow that when he met 
a pack train with ore coming down the trail he had to turn 
his horse loose, as it- was impossible to get past the descending 
animals on horseback. The rest of the distance he had to 
make afoot. The town of Telluride is at an altitude of 8,400 
feet, but Virginius Pass, through which he had to go, was 
13,400 feet. On both sides of the pass for quite a distance 
travelling, before the snow is gone, is dangerous. Before 
getting to the pass, for three-quarters of a mile, the pos- 
sibility of starting a snow-slide made every step dangerous. 
On the farther side the danger was from slipping on the ice 
and being dashed to pieces over the precipices. 

The greatest danger to be apprehended in the old methods 
of travelling in the San Juan was from snow-slides. High on 
the mountain side a portion of the snow becomes too heavy 
to rest on the steep declivity. It settles and slides slowly on 
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to the top of the snow lower down the mountain side. The 
additional weight causes this snow also to start. So it con- 
tinues, the snow sliding more and more rapidly and the mass 
steadily increasing in size, until nothing but the rocky sides of 
the mountain can withstand the momentum of its rush. The 
danger in travelling is not so much being caught while passing 
the path down which the slide must come as in starting a slide 
while going over the snow. The traveller’s weight may be all 
that is needed to start the slide, and once started everything 
goes along with it. 

With the coming of the railroad to the San Juan church mat- 
ters have much changed. Every town of any size now has a 
church, and at Durango and at Ouray sisters have established 
hospitals. These two places and Silverton now have resident 
priests. Telluride and Rico have had resident priests for ir- 
regular periods, but with incoming settlers these periods will 
lengthen and some day permanent residence will be made. 

I suppose the history of the church in the San Juan is very 
much the same as all over the country. The ups and downs 
have been somewhat more marked owing to the shifting ten- 
dencies of mining camps. All of the old-time families in the 
San Juan are interested in mining, and they are only awaiting 
the sale of their mines and the making of their “stake”’ to go 
to Denver. That city is the objective point of every miner in 
the State of Colorado. All this tends to make the settling 
down to an established basis somewhat slower than in ordin- 
ary settlements. But the advance between to-day and the 
day I attended the first Mass in the San Juan is very great 
and progress steadily continues. 
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A HUMBLE REVELATION. 
BY EUGENIE UHLRICH. 


wy you looked at Father McPharlin’s soutane, you 

knew he had a vocation. On important occasions 

it was brushed and the frayings at the ends of 

the sleeves were trimmed off. It was, however, a 

matter of conjecture among those of his parish- 

ioners given to details as to what occasions were sufficiently 
important for such efforts. It was agreed that they must be 


“very special.” There were some accurate observers who af- 


firmed that the soutane looked freshest after the father’s brief 
visits to the bishop. But they were also careful to add, that 
this freshness really did not improve it very much, as the usual 
dust was useful for concealing the shininess. Moreover, even 
visits to the bishop did not put buttons on the soutane. There 
was a deprecating sympathy in these discussions, for the sou- 


tane had a gentle dignity which kept away interference. It 
made one feel that while buttons, and brushings, and new cloth 
are fine things, there might be things that are finer. 

Nevertheless the fingers of most of the neat housekeepers 
in the parish had itched at one time or another for a half- 
hour alone with that soutane. Once Mrs. Durnam, who had 
much prestige as a sensible woman and as the wife of the wealth- 
iest farmer in the parish, collected ten dollars and, adding 
another ten herself, presented it to Father McPharlin for a new 
soutane. 

“ Now, that’s very good of you, very good of you,” he had 
said. “I would never have thought of it myself.” 

“Neither he would, poor man!” declared Mrs. Durnam 
afterwards. 

But when no new soutane appeared there were whisperings, 
and Mrs. Durnam went on a visit of investigation to justify 
herself. Father McPharlin talked blandly about everything ex- 
cept soutanes, Finally Mrs. Durnam, finding strategy unavail- 
ing, said pointedly: 

“Do you not wear your new-soutane even on Sundays?”’ 

A faint color came into his face; his mild gray eyes hesi- 
tated, and he ran his fingers nervously through his thick gray 
hair. 
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“My soutane? Oh, yes! I will tell you how it was. It 
was really too bad. That was the time the Daughertys had 
the diphtheria. The children were very bad and everybody is 
so afraid of the diphtheria.” 

“But, father, consider the diphtheria—when there are chil- 
dren!” 

“Yes, yes, of course, when you have children it makes a 
difference,” he said soothingly. “I always took very good care 
to disinfect—very good care indeed. But there was no money 
except what Michael was earning, and he couldn’t work while 
the spell lasted. I gave them fifteen dollars, and then—they 
did not seem to need the other five ver badly, so I gave it 
to the young doctor.” 

“The young doctor?” gasped Mrs. Durnam. 

“Yes,” he said apologetically. ‘He is really a very capable 
and worthy young man.” He did not add that he happened to 
suspect that the young doctor was getting very close to noth- 
ing in the money way. 

“T never see him at church,” said Mrs. Durnam sceptically. 

“Oh, no! It is too bad. But who can tell—who can tell? 
He has a good heart. You should call him in; the people will 
follow your example,” he added with delicate flattery. ‘ He 
has a good heart, as I said. He has gone to many a place 
where there was no money. So I let him think that the five 
dollars were from a charity fund to pay for services to our 
poor people. And so it was a charity fund,” he said, chuck- 
ling at his conceit and rubbing his hand. “ After all, this does 
very well, very well”—looking down admiringly at his old 
soutane. 

Mrs. Durnam sighed at the hopelessness of the case; but 
as she watched him smoothing the folds of the old soutane 
with the caressing tenderness due a long-tried friend, she had 
not the heart to say more. She did not know but that she 
was even rather glad that he did not get a new one. 

It was mooted, however, that when she next brought in 
some of her famous butter for Father McPharlin she left a 
bottle of some cleaning preparation of her own manufacture, 
which she made the grouty old housekeeper promise to use 
at least once a month. And when the hired man stuck a pitch- 
fork through his own instep she sent for young Dr. Gustave 
Kesner, instead of for the old family doctor from the city. To 
be sure it was only the hired man, but there were compensa- 
tions for the doctor. Elizabeth Durnam, the now grown-up 
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daughter, helped the doctor because the sight of blood made 
her mother sick. 

Few of the country girls envied Elizabeth her looks, though 
some of them wished they too could have been sent away to 
school; while the lads looked past her at her father’s money, for 
which they received very little encouragement from Elizabeth. 
But the young doctor looked at her from his own point of view. 
The eyes of the city-bred man delighted in the graceful sway 
of her body as she moved; the gleam on her loosely coiled 
brown hair; the whiteness of her teeth and the gentleness of 
her smile ; and his ear was soothed by the soft modulation of 
her clear-cut speech. The charm of her manner took him back 
to gracious ways that had been slipping from him like lost 
poetry with the passing days. And that was more than two 
years ago. 

On this particular morning he stood at the window of his 
office looking gloomily into the gray day. There had been a 
blizzard; then the wind had veered and brought a thaw. Now 
the road passing through the village lay like a dark streak 
stretching across the low hills, finally disappearing into the 
distance over the highest of them. The wind was blowing cold 
again and the ruts in the road stood up slippery and stiff. Over 
the nearest rise in the road came a rider on a horse scarcely to 
be distinguished from the color of the dirty and crusted snow. 

“Only a boy,” said the doctor, for the patch of black on 
the horse’s back hardly showed until it swerved sideways into 
the cross-lots path that made the short-cut to the church and 
to Father McPharlin’s house. ‘ Must be a bad case, going for 
father first. Wonder if they’ll want me too.” 

A little later the office door was opened by Father McPhar- 
lin. ‘“ Ah, good-morning, Gustave. How are you to-day?” It 
gave Father McPharlin a pleasure to call the younger man by 
his first name in that fatherly way, and the young man liked 
it too, and smiled a little out of his gloominess. ‘ I was just 
thinking that if there wasn’t any one sick this morning you 
might like to take me for a drive. Little Willie Hinch has 
just been in with the word that his grandmother is having a 
very bad spell of her peculiar kind of rheumatics. She’s very 
bad and she wants me.” 

“Does she want me, too?” 

“Well, not exactly. I suppose she thinks, poor woman! 
that doctors are rather useless, seeing that she can’t be cured 
anyway. But she suffers so, Gustave. It’s too bad in this nasty 
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weather, too. If you were to go along you might do some good. 
I know you would—they’d think you would, anyway. My old 
Jennie is not in shape to travel twenty miles, and I shall have 
to get a livery team if you do not take me,” he concluded as 
a clinching argument. 

The doctor looked at the priest curiously. Between the 
men was the bond ‘of culture and intellect, though their tongues 
betrayed, only as a delicate flavor it is true, the Celtic origin 
of the one and the Swiss of the other. Neither had they any- 
thing in common in their views of life; yet they loved each 
other with that strange attraction of opposites which is some- 
times the fascination and sometimes the tragedy of life. 

Just now the doctor was amused by the innocent transpar- 
ency of Father McPharlin’s proposal. It was a charity visit, 
of course; but seeing that he did not want him to think so, he 
humored him by not comprehending. 

“You need not hurry,” Father McPharlin assured him. “I 
left Willie with the housekeeper getting a lunch, and we want 
to give him a little start, so they'll know when we’re coming.” 

When the doctor’s swift little bays passed Durnam’s, Father 


McPharlin said thoughtfully: ‘ Mrs. Durnam’s a very good 
woman.” All of his parishioners would have agreed to that, 
but most of them wou!d have added, “But old Durnam’s a 
hard-fisted old cuss.” Father McPharlin said, “ Her charity’s 


out of her own earnings,” and surveyed the comfortable farm- 
house and the out-buildings with the appreciative smile of one 
who, having no rival desires, has no envy. “ Ellie Durnam 
takes after her mother, too,” he added with a side-long glance 
at his companion, who was looking sullenly at the horses’ 
heads. 

“Yes, they’re both very good from your point of view, 
but it’s easier to make a bargain with the old man any day.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. A dollar is as big as a cart-wheel to 
him, and you are getting to have a very comfortable practice, 
Gustave.” 

“Yes, since Mrs. Durnam had the lucky idea about your 
needing a new soutane I have been all right. But that makes 
it all the harder that the two people who have been the kind- 
est to me should now be the most unkind.” 

“How the most unkind?” 

“You know very well that if you were to set Elizabeth's 
scruples aside she would marry me without any further parley.” 

“And why should I do that?” 
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“Why ?—because you are my friend and Ellie’s, I know 
you are, and yet you take a position against me.” 

“ Against you?” 

“Ves, for by whom else would I want to be married ex- 
cept by you? So that settles that point. And as for the 
others, I am _ willing that any children there may be shall be 
trained up in the way that you would like to see them go. 
Isn’t that enough? -Should I be a hypocrite and profess a re- 
ligion I do not believe?” 

“No,” 

“Then if I do not interfere with her, why should she want 
to interfere with me?” 

“ Marriage is a levelling process, for people cannot go on for 
ever in that ecstatic state when they are supposed to be blind 
to all differences and faults, any more than you could have hys- 
terics for twenty years and be comfortable. There must be 
concessions and adjustments. It takes great force of will to 
hold out against an opposing idea, even if that idea is never 
enforced by expression. Women of the loving kind grow to 
be like their husbands.” 

“ Then it isthe old conflict between religion and science of 
which you are all afraid?’’ There was an angry flush in his 
face. ‘Curse religion and its medieval superstitions! ’’ he mut- 
tered contemptuously under his breath. 

It is hard for the lover to see any good in obstacles, and 
anyway Father McPharlin had a long experience in soothing 
tempers. His lips tightened a little, and after a few moments 
he said gently: 

“You have told me yourself that your mother was a Catho- 
lic and a pious and charitable woman; how the people for 
miles around loved her, and petted you during your student 
vacations because of the memory of your mother’s goodness. 
But she died when you were young. Yes, we have not the 
power over life and death, and perhaps there is a presentiment 
in the soul of Elizabeth Durnam that she too might leave a 
son behind her who would live to curse what is most holy to 
her, and repeat against her religion the same old lies, even 
knowing that they are lies.” 

He was talking away softly, as if to himself: ‘“ Perhaps it 
was well that she died young, for to have lived and heard such 
words on his lips would have broken her heart, which would be 
more cruel. Yes, it would have broken her heart, for he does 
not speak in ignorance. He is a man of science, and before him 
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are the names of Pasteur, Lilly, Mivart, and others. He knows 
them all, and he knows, too, for he is not a fool, that they 
have minds as good as that of a little country doctor. But 
why should any one argue with him? Arguments only make 
a body without a soul. The soul is the faith, which is the gift 
of God, and this he will not have in his shut heart. Elizabeth 
is wise.” 

Dr. Kesner was silent with the air of one who is following 
his thoughts too rapidly for utterance. “If they were all like 
you,” he said at last. 

“ Like me? Like me? There are those in my parish who 
are saints compared to me.” 

“Saints, saints! Louts and ignoramuses I have seen, but 
no saints.” 

“Ignorance is not always a sin, and manners are merely 
the outcome of the time and place.” 

After a few moments of silence Father McPharlin con- 
tinued: “Do you think that old Mrs. Hinch’s attack will be 
fatal? ’ 

“Hardly ; cases like that linger for many years.” 

“ Poor woman!” 

“That is what I say. A beneficent God is a hard argu- 
ment in the face of that kind of thing. What’s the use? 
Some people may see it that way, but I cannot believe so 
easily.” 

But Father McPharlin was silent. A mile ahead a square 
blot on the horizon marked their stopping-place. A figure 
turned from the dull stretch of road and stood out for a mo- 
ment between the patchy snow and the gray sky, before it 
melted into the blur of straw-stacks beyond the house. 

“ He’s getting there just in time to warn the children and 
the dogs to behave themselves,” said the doctor with a laugh. 

When they drove up, Hinch was standing in front of the 
house, his hand on the head of a great, loose-flanked, patchy- 
colored, coarse-haired dog, mongrel in every line. The dog 
pulled and barked. “ Down, pup!” shouted his master. The 
pup did not down, and he struck him a convincing blow on 
the head. Then the beast slunk back growling, only to turn 
fawning and wagging when he saw that the invasion was 
friendly. His master came forward hesitatingly, touching his 
cap to the priest, and looking a little curiously at the doctor. 

“Go right in, father,” he said, as he went to the horses’ 
heads to lead them to the shelter of the straw-stacks. ‘“ She's 
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been real bad,” he added, with a backward glance at the doc- 
tor. 

Mrs. Hinch the younger came outside the door with her 
hand on the door-knob, holding it fast against the children, 
who, foiled of a peep in this way, pressed a couple of curious 
faces against the window-panes, disappearing like a flash at a 
chance twist of their mother’s hand on the door-knob. 

“You had better go in first, father; she’s been asking for 
you,” said Mrs. Hinch, and offered the doctor a chair in the 
kitchen, as she motioned the priest into the next and only 
other room. “She won’t be after takin’ medicine just now 
anyway,” she said apologetically to the doctor. 

“’Sh, ’sh, there, you,” to one of the children who, in 
her agony of fright to get away from the stranger, had crowded 
into the wood-box behind the stove, and, losing her footing on 
its shifting bottom of slippery cobs and short wood, came 
sprawling on the floor. The mother made a grab for her; but 
Kesner, having an intuition that the grab might mean a jerk 
and a scolding, or even a slap, picked her up and had her on 
his knee before the mother could reach her. The little one, 
feeling the savior in him, ceased her crying, but still, with 
finger in her mouth, kept her head turned away until won by 
the blandishment of a watch held to her ear. Mrs. Hinch 
looked on deprecatingly as the doctor wiped her not too clean 
hands and her tear-stained face with his spotless linen handker- 
chief, while the little one leaned her head contentedly against 
him. With the instinctive perception of the physician he felt 
the sturdiness of the warm little body, the hardy color of the 
clear-cut face, and his eye travelled to the unplastered walls, 
the bare pine floor, the rude stairs in the corner leading to 
the space beneath the roof. 

“Built for a granary only. Hard on the little one, but she 
looks as if she could stand it. If she holds out, they’ll have 
the house built and a fairly good ‘ best room’ by the time she’s 
old enough to have a beau.” There was a low moan from the 
other room. “ And, after all, paper and pine boards and the 
north wind and childhood are not nearly so painful a com- 
bination as the same with old age and rheumatism.” 

The opening of the door by Hinch let in a blast of cold 
air that seemed to gather up and extinguish all the heat in 
the room, and the doctor shivered, thinking of what such puffs 
meant to the sick woman. 

Father McPharlin appeared in the door and whispered 
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something to the young woman, who disappeared for a few 
minutes and then returned, propped wide open the connecting 
door and spoke to her husband. They both knelt against 
chairs near the door, he with the little boy, she with the lit- 
tle girl, while Willie, who had slipped noiselessly into the 
house, knelt against the stairs for want ,of another chair. The 
priest read the litany for the sick, and the others responded 
with an earnestness that impressed Kesner as ridiculous. He 
bowed his head on his hands, but from below his half-closed 
lids he saw with baneful persistence how Hinch’s left knee was 
thawing into muddy pools the patches of stiffened dirt and 
snow that clung to the space around the outside door. Even 
he felt irreverence in this contemplation, and closed his eyes to 
shut it out. 

The prayer over, Father McPharlin came out, saying: “ Now 
it’s the turn of the body, doctor, and if you can make that as 
easy as is her mind, it will be well indeed.” 

“There’s not much use, doctor,” said the sick woman. 
“Only God could help me, doctor—only God.” 

“ But we can try a little, anyway,” he said. 

He had the physician’s imperviousness to conditions, but 
the cold hand with lumpy knots at the joints and its mushy 
swellings made him shudder. He noted the weight of cotton 
covering that was piled on her to supplement the warmth of 
the fitful fire in the chill room, and thought of the wearying 
pressure on the aching bones. ‘‘And we can hope for the 
spring and the sun,” he added. 

“Oh, yes, the spring and the sun—the good, warm sun.” 

When he came back into the kitchen Father McPharlin was 
seated at the table, and Mrs. Hinch had ‘set a cup of coffee 
and some doughnuts before him. In ,her bustling office as 
hostess she seemed more at ease and pleasantly conscious of a 
clean gingham dress and a fresh apron. She poured another 
cup of coffee for the doctor, and asked him to sit down. 

The doctor himself felt rather uncomfortable. The appear- 
ance of Father McPharlin’s soutane, with its missing buttons 
and its thread of white giving evidence of the clumsy mending 
of inside tears, seemed somehow to fit the occasion better than 
his own dapper outfit. Mrs. Hinch and her husband were 
giving him only courtesy, but Father McPharlin they were 
treating as one of their own, with only the line of respect put- 
ting a limit upon affection. Even the little girl had deserted him 
to lean against the father’s knee. And the doctor gloomily 
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speculated as to the chances of a rheumatic patient where salt 
meat and doughnuts were articles of luxury. 

When they had refreshed themselves and had arisen to go, 
Father McPharlin stepped into the other room to say good-by 
to the sick woman. The doctor followed. 

“ Good-by, father,” she said, ‘“‘and God bless you for com- 
ing to me this day. May you not need to come many times 
more. Oh,” she said, “it is so hard, so hard! Pray to God, 
father, that he will take me, take me!” She clung to the priest’s 
hand and looked up at him yearningly, as though she believed that 
he might hold the release she sighed for. Then an indescriba- 
ble expression of resignation and peace came into her eyes 
and transfigured the shrunken, pain-racked face. ‘“ Yes, pray 
that he may take me; but not until he is ready, not until he is 
ready!” 

The doctor felt a choking in his throat and a blur over 
the things in the room. He turned to go out without saying 
a word. Outside Hinch was holding the horses. He held out 
his hand to him with a husky ‘“ Good-by,” climbed in and took 
the reins. Father McPharlin, after a handshake and a “God 
bless you,” followed, and they were gone. 

There was still a dimness in the doctor’s eyes when he 
looked at his companion, but save for a shade of deeper ear- 
nestness in the priest’s clear eyes he showed no emotion. 
Presently the doctor spoke: 

“She may live in that misery for twenty years, and she is 
willing, if it’s the will of Gcd! I believe it’s worth trying for ; 
maybe I too can find it.” 

‘“‘Gustave, my son,” cried Father McPharlin, grasping the 
doctor’s free hand in both his, “you will find it, you shall find 
it. And the day that you do, I'll, I’ll—really, I believe I'll 
buy a new soutane!”’ 
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A VEIN of fleckless golden-rod below! 

And little ones a-gathering this ore 

Of Autumn’s mine to let it grace the door \5 

That hideth from their sight the clois- 
ter-glow 

Of Summer’s radiant brow. Her foot- 
step slow 

Now seeks the portal. Lo! their smiles 
restore 

To her the memory of childhood’s lore, 

The innocence its simple joys bestow. 


This phantom-glimpse of her—a_ sha- 
dow, trace— 

Shall leave no dreamer happy in this 
dream 

Of life, until he learn the mystic art 

That slighteth not the laughter-loving 
face 

Whene’er it breathes the fragrance that 
doth teem 

Within the bosom of the clean of heart. 








A GREAT FRANCISCAN. 


A GREAT FRANCISCAN, A GREAT WIT, AND A 
GREAT ENIGMA. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


#;O panoramic survey of the Irish Centenary would 
be complete unless it included the personality 
of the Rev. Arthur O'Leary. That eminent 
Capuchin, in an age distinguished for brilliancy 
in letters and debate, was for many years the 

most conspicuous on that exalted stage. It is a strange irony 
of fate that he is now all but forgotten. On this continent, 
indeed, it would not be rash to say he is all but unknown. To 
prove how true this statement is, one fact need only be ad- 
duced. The writer took a copy of Bishop England’s Life of 
O'Leary, quite recently, from a shelf in a foremost public library. 
The work was printed as far back as the year 1822, and its 
pages were still uncut—pretty clear evidence that it had never 
been read through. 


ALL BUT UNKNOWN, AND WHY. 


Not even the Drapier Letters—we might indeed conjecture 
not those of “ Junius,” high as these ranked in political litera- 
ture—created more interest in the realm of polemical discus- 
sion than the pamphlets of Father O’Leary. They were more 
potent in their effects upon society than either series of their 
famous predecessors. They were emphatically history-making 
documents—that is, some of them. So invaluable were they in 
preserving peace for the time in Ireland that the government 
of the day, hostile as it was, and hostile as public sentiment 
was, to the idea of, Catholic enfranchisement, felt justified in 
endeavoring to secure the author as a permanent ally. O’Leary 
was offered a pension by the ministry, and in an evil hour he 
accepted the proposal. This at a time when measures were 
being actually prepared to banish all regular clergy, including 
his own order, altogether from Ireland, appeared to many a 
very anomalous transaction on both sides. It is little wonder 
that it placed O'Leary under a cloud of suspicion, and it ac- 
counts, to a large extent, for the singular oblivion which has 
fallen upon his memory and his writings. And yet the sus- 
picion may be altogether unjust. 
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Father O’Leary, it ought to be remembered, was a man 
possessing no regular financial resources. The position of a 
priest in Ireland, during his period, was very precarious, very 
often dangerous. The prospect of an annual income upon 
which he might safely depend was one not to be lightly thrust 
aside. If he could accept such an offer without any violation 
of his own private convictions and the rules of his order, he 
can hardly be blamed if he saw nothing very invidious in it. 
Yet it is pitiful for his own reputation that he viewed the 
matter in that light. His influence with his fellow-country- 
men at one period of his career was very great. It would still 
be accorded its full meed of acknowledgment had he, like all 
his brother-priests in Ireland, held aloof from a government 
that had not the courage of its own convictions with regard to 
Catholic emancipation. 

THE BITTEREST PERIOD OF PENAL PERSECUTION, 

We can hardly fail to notice here an historical coincidence 
which proves the futility of measures of religious persecution 
to keep pace with the onward march of enlightenment and the 
better feelings of liberal humanity. It is barely two hundred 
years since the system of oppressive peiral laws in Ireland was 
initiated. By the Acts 7th and oth of William III. it was 
ordered that all archbishops, bishops, and priests exercising 
popish jurisdiction quit the kingdom by the Ist of May, 1608. 
The date is memorable. So ineffective have these laws proved 
to keep back the spirit of modern progress that at the end of 
a period of barely two centuries we find them almost com- 
pletely swept off the statute-book of Great Britain, and the 
same government that forbade a Catholic to have an education 
and denied his legal existence now willing to concede him 
the advantages of a separate university training. In this cir- 
cumstance we have one of the most powerful illustrations of 
the vast change which has accompanied the development of 
democratic ideas on this continent as well as in Europe; and 
it is well to follow the course of this development in order to 
ascertain how large a part the establishment of the American 
Republic, with its generous system of religious equality and 
perfect freedom of conscience, bore in the broadening out of 
European ideas during the century now drawing toward a 
close. 

Father O’Leary’s span of life covered the very bitterest 
period of penal persecution in Ireland. It was during his life- 
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time that acts of parliament were passed enabling a son to 
oust his father from his property by “conforming ” and offer- 
ing the same scale of premium for killing a friar as killing a 
wolf. It was during his time also that the Irish viceroy, the 
Duke of Grafton, introduced a bill for meting out to the Irish 
priesthood, when caught, the treatment of Turkish slaves. 
And yet, by the force of his writings, he was enabled before 
he died to influence English public opinion so as to procure 
a considerable relaxation of the barbarous code in law as well 
as in practice. He was perhaps more instrumental to this end 
than any public man in Ireland, inasmuch as he had on more 
than one occasion made the English government his debtor by 
his efforts toward the tranquillizing of the country. 


HIS BIRTH AND EDUCATION, 


There is some doubt about the exact birthplace of Father 
O’Leary, as well as about his family and his early bringing-up. 
All that Bishop England, his chief biographer, states is that he 
was born in the western part of Cork county in the year 1729. 
His family were obscure, but they were of the class who in 
more favorable times had held the honorable position usurped 
by the Elizabethan and Cromwellian settlers. His education in 
Ireland was very limited, because in that period it was a penal 
offence for any Catholic teacher to impart knowledge of re- 
ligion to Catholic youth. Nationality and the Catholic religion 
were stamped out by the same iron heel, as though they were 
the plague. Somehow young O'Leary contrived to get away 
to France to receive a proper education—the one hope of his 
poor parents’ hearts, as in so many Irish families, being to 
give one of their children, as they beautifully put it in their 
own homely way, ‘to God,” though of the after fate of those 
parents the biography says but little. It was at St. Malo’s 
that the boy received his training ; he chose the ecclesiastical 
life, made his vows, and was duly ordained. Shortly afterward 
he was given the post of chaplain to the local prison by the 
Duc de Choiseul, who was his friend, but he showed his inde- 
pendence by refusing the request of his noble patron that he 
would induce a number of Irish prisoners of war who had 
been in the British service to transfer their allegiance to the 
French flag. Although these Irishmen were Catholics, serving 
under a government which persecuted their religion, he still 
indignantly repelled the suggestion that they should fight 
against their lawful sovereign; and this circumstance he was 
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able to turn to good account afterwards in his famous pamphlet 
entitled “ Loyalty Asserted.” His winning manners and ready 
wit made him many friends in France, among others the 
Cardinal de Luynes, Archbishop of Sens. In 1771 Father 
O’Leary returned to his native land, and became attached to 
a little Capuchin chapel in Cork city, known down to a late 
period as “ Father O'Leary’s chapel.” 


HIS FIRST PAMPHLETS. 


Shortly after his return an eccentric Scotch doctor resident 
in Cork, a man named Blair, published a pamphlet called 
“Thoughts on Nature and Religion,” abounding in atheis- 
tical sentiments and blasphemous expressions; and Father 
O'Leary came forward with a reply that at once established 
his reputation as a worthy successor of the author of the 
Drapier Letters, so full was it of caustic reasoning, bril- 
liant metaphor, and sprightly wit. The pamphlet created a 
wonderful sensation; and it was soon followed by another of 
quite a different order—a politico-religious dissertation proving 
the loyalty of Catholics and their right to accept what was known 
as the Test Oath. This pamphlet dealt with the delicate 
question of the deposing power of the Pope in a singularly 
able way; but many of its arguments proved unacceptable to 
some of the religious orders on the Continent, and were strong- 
ly condemned. But Father O'Leary was nothing daunted. He 
evidently had in view the aim of making the position of Catho- 
lics, and especially Irish Catholics, something that human 
niture might at least be able to endure somehow, not the 
Samson-like slavery that it in good sooth was. 

About this time much alarm was excited by the fears of for- 
eign invasion. France and Spain were helping the infant Ameri- 
can colonies, and their fleets hovered about the English and 
Irish seas to prevent reinforcements being sent from England. 
Father O'Leary wrote, of his own volition apparently, a nervously 
argumentative pamphlet, entitled “ An Address to the Common 
People,” showing them strong reasons why they should take 
measures in defence of the country; and this at once enlisted 
the gratitude of the government. The good impression he had 
made in this important quarter was speedily followed up by 
services which he was enabled to render, both by writing and 
going about among the peasantry personally as a priest, to 
effect the suppression of Whiteboyism. His writings on this 
subject provoked a controversy with the Protestant bishop of 
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Cloyne, Dr. Woodward, who endeavored to twist the circumstance 
into a proof that there was something in the nature of a Popish 
conspiracy in the nocturnal misdeeds of the Whiteboys and the 
sporadic revolts of the peasantry against the payment of tithes 
to the Established Church. This controversy led to some un- 
pleasantness between Father O’Leary and other ecclesiastics, 
but considering the difficulty of the Catholic position in those 
days, such divergences of view are hardly to be wondered at. 
One of the most interesting polemics in which the Capuchin was 
engaged was an encounter with John Wesley. Strangely enough, 
Wesley, though a seceder from the Established Church, thought 
well to take up the cudgels for it when it was openly attacked, 
and his arguments provoked a severe castigation from the 
dreaded pen of Father O'Leary. Yet the two disputants after- 
wards met at the house of a mutual friend, and Wesley con- 
fessed he was delighted with the conversation of his brilliant 
antagonist. A splendid pamphlet on “ Toleration” was also 
produced by him at the period of the No-Popery riots (Lord 
George Gordon’s), in which Father O’Leary scored heavily 
over the fact that the toleration established by William Penn 
in this country was forestalled by the establishment of that 


principle by Lord Baltimore in Maryland. 


HIS PRIVATE BENEVOLENCE. 

Father O'Leary was as active in works of private benevolence 
as in pamphleteering. He spent every penny of his surplus in- 
come in the relief of want, and so well known was his generos- 
ity in this way that a special medal was struck for him by his 
friends in Cork when he took his departure for Dublin. 
Father O'Leary was, on all these grounds, one of the most 
beloved of Irish priests, and never a word was uttered in 
depreciation of his character until a few years ago. Therefore 
it is useful to examine the facts of his life as known to his 
contemporaries as well as disclosed by documents of whose ex- 
istence they had no knowledge. 

Without a doubt Father O’Leary exerted an irresistible in- 
fluence upon the minds of his countrymen at the period when 
he first appeared upon the public stage. In order to grasp 
the idea of its potency, we must go back in fancy to a situa- 
tion in which there was but little interchange of thought 
among men, such as there is to-day, by means of the press and 
the free movement of commercial life. Education was con- 
fined to a few, newspapers were a luxury restricted to the 
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towns, roads were scanty and rugged, the stage-coach, with its 
six miles an hour, the only means of land travel, the telegraph 
undreamed-of. Still there was political electricity in the air. 
The system of the unenfranchised was thrilling with an inde- 
finable anticipation of a new dawn. Evil agencies were at 
work in some quarters, whispering into the peasant’s ears that 
the dread spiritual influence which forbade him to strike back 
at his oppressor was being exerted for the attainment of 
worldly domination and mental enslavement. Governments 
stood aghast at the terrific spectres which misgovernment had 
conjured up. Yet in Great Britain, at least, they shrunk from 
the idea of removing or minimizing the intolerable evils which 
in France had driven the people to the wickedness of despair 
and revenge. In the eyes of the statute Jaw the Irish peasant 
was a helot. He had no legal existence, yet he was utilized as 
a beast of burden. He was a machine from which money 
could be wrung, and to that extent he was valuable, but no 
more. He could be made to support an idle and dissipated 
aristocracy and a Church Establishment not much better in its 
ministry. A tenth of his produce went to maintain a clergy 
and an ecclesiastical system which he hatcd because he knew 
them to be false, while the priests of his own beloved faith 
were obliged to skulk in holes and corners and put up their 
“chapels’’—never churches—amidst outhouses and _ stables, in 
the back lanes. What the tithe-proctor spared the rack-renting 
landlord swept away with the help of the Jaw. A leaden pall 
hung over the peasant'’s life, and turned his hopes into a waste 
as dreary as the Scythian steppes. Bitterness and discontent 
surged incessantly in his heart and made him an eager listener 
to schemes of escape and revenge. The man who could com- 
mand the respect and enchain the sympathies of so impres- 
sionable a people as the Irish, at such an epoch, was a force 
not to be despised. 

FATHER O’LEARY WAS NO TRAITOR TO IRISH INTERESTS. 

We have gone over the evidence collated by Mr, Fitz- 
patrick in his valuable book, Secret Service under Pitt, and, 
having {weighed it carefully, find no proof of any action on 
Father O'Leary’s part to justify the abominable charge brought 
against him by Froude, adopted by Lecky, and re-echoed to 
some extent by Fitzpatrick himself, that he was a spy. - There 
are some passages in the correspondence between Orde, the 
Irish chief secretary, and Lord Sydney, William Pitt’s brother- 
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in-law, which indicate that Orde intended to utilize him in 
such a way, but there are, against these, others expressing dis- 
appointment and failure in this design. Yet Fitzpatrick asserts 
that mysterious relations existed between Father O’Leary and 
the government, though he does not produce a scrap of proof 
to sustain the insinuation. - 

It is to be feared that Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his laudable pur- 
suit of truth as to spies and informers in Irish political move- 
ments, may have worked himself into a certain susceptibility 
of mind over the subject. He had little of that attribute 
which has been aptly styled “the historical temperament.” 
He was an amiable man, very tenacious of his theories, and 
capable of taking infinite pains. This ought to have con- 
stituted him a genius, according to an authoritative definition ; 
but it did not. He was a valuable man on a trail, but beyond 
this his literary talents were of little account. He had hardly 
the faculty of classification of his facts, much less the funda- 
mental ideas of the philosophy of history. He has contributed 
nothing decisive regarding the doubt about Father O’Leary. 
That fact in itself tells powerfully in favor of the baselessness 
of the doubt. When we remember that Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
access to all the state papers bearing on the subject, and to 
heaps of private correspondence preserved in family archives 
as well, we ought not to be content with a verdict of “not 
proven.” We must take into account a very important factor— 
the character of the priesthood. Too little stress has been 
laid upon this point. We have Father O’Leary’s correspon- 
dence to prove that he spurned, while in France, the sugges- 
tion of inducing Irish soldiers, taken prisoners by the French, 
to desert from the British service to that of their cap- 
tors. He had higher notions of the. duty of a military chap- 
lain. 


FATHER O’LEARY AND DR. HUSSEY. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s suspicions extended to other prominent 
ecclesiastics. He refers in particular to Dr. Hussey, Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore, the personal friend of Edmund Burke, 
and the medium of that statesman’s conversion, if he really 
were converted, to the Catholic faith. Dr. Hussey was the 
first president of Maynooth College, and it was owing to his 
labors, in conjunction with Archbishop Troy, of Dublin, and 
Bishop Moylan, of Cork, that that institution was granted to 
the Catholics. Dr. Hussey had for several years been engaged 
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in confidential transactions between different European govern- 
ments. He was so trusted by both the Holy See and the 
Emperor Napoleon as to be selected for the momentous task 
of drawing up the famous Concordat at the Tuileries. Previ- 
ously he had been asked by the Spanish government to take 
ovegg the duties of the legation when the Spanish minister was 
quitting England because of the alliance between his govern- 
ment and that of France—and this alliance and its object 
ought to be borne in mind just now. The alliance was formed 
for no other purpose but to help the United States to wring 
its independence from England; and but for that help, so 
generously accorded, it is safe to say that there never would 
have been a United States to make war on Spain. The truth 
about Dr. Hussey’s hold over great personages seems to be 
his own overmastering personality. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary gifts. As a pulpit orator he was unrivalled in his own 
day. Charles Butler, a contemporary writer, was present at 
one of his sermons in London, and he testifies that at one 
passage the congregation gave a general shriek of terror, and 
some fell fainting to the ground. He acted at one time as 
private secretary to the English home secretary, the Duke of 
Portland, and by that means became acquainted with King 
George III., who also fell under the influence of his per- 
sonality. How it came to pass that he was suspected of being 
a governmental agent it is not difficult to guess, since any one 
soever to whom the government of that time showed favor 
came to be regarded as a consequence with aversion, if not 
with distrust and suspicion. There was no foundation but 
mere vague rumor, save an expression in one of Edmund 
Burke’s letters to Dr. Hussey: ‘‘From the moment that the 
government who employed you betrayed you, they determined 
at the same time to destroy you.” The impression that he 
had been so employed seems to have been pretty general, for 
when he died “ Sylvanus Urban,” a political writer, wrote of 
him thus: “ The enemies of administration said he was em- 
ployed by government to sow the seeds of dissension with a 
view to bring about the Union. Others considered him an 
agent of France.” 

When all the evidence is weighed regarding Father O’Leary 
and Dr. Hussey, we see no reason why Edmund Burke himself 
should enjoy immunity from suspicion of dishonorable motives 
if men like these two eminent ecclesiastics are open to it. 
They were political publicists just as he was—or rather, Father 
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O'Leary was as much one as he. Father O’Leary took the 
same view of “French principles” as Burke did; he had the 
same profound respect for the British Constitution and the 
same abhorrence of secret agrarian organizations. In the lat- 
ter respect he only shared the sentiments of all the Catholic 
priesthood, who have always been the uncompromising an- 
tagonists of the secret societies, because none so well as they know 
how inimical these are to the social welfare and the material 
improvement of the people. Burke wrote much in the same 
strain, though he never failed to denounce the odious system 
of government which drove the people into those unlawful 
combinations. If he was rewarded by his party when they got 
into power for his political services, is it to be charged against 
him that he was doing anything dishonorable, as it is insinuated 
against Father O'Leary? 

In weighing the probabilities in such a case as this, we 
must not overlook one very important element—the influence 
of the priestly character. All testimony goes to show that 
Father O’Leary was a truly zealous and holy priest. His ca- 
reer at St. Malo, where he was educated, and as a member 
of the Franciscan Order in the obscure little church which 
long bore his name in Cork, was eminently edifying and won 
for him the fervent affection of all with whom he was brought 
into contact. In social life he was highly esteemed, and his 
company was sought after by the choicest wits of the day as 
soon as his talents had attracted public attention. As a con- 
troversialist he has never been surpassed, and his political prin- 
ciples may be regarded as those which paved the way for the 
broad and tolerant system of our own Constitution. One of 
his biographers, Mr. Pratt, speaks of him enthusiastically as 
“the blameless priest who is known to have long considered 
himself as an advocate pleading for the Protestant in France 
and the Jew in Lisbon, as well as for the Catholic in Ireland; 
the patriot whose loyalty is sound; the philanthropist who, 
clothing hufmanity in the robes of eloquence, employed _ his 
voice and pen in exhorting mankind to lay aside religious dis- 
tinctions,” 


AS A CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATOR. 


The first appearance of Father O’Leary on the public stage 
was as the writer of “‘An Address to the Common People of 
Ireland,” at a period when the allied fleets of France and 
Spain were in the Channel with the avowed purpose of making 
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a landing in Ireland, and emissaries of the allies were at work 
in Ulster and Munster stirring up the Presbyterians in the 
one place and the Catholics in the other to make common 
cause with the invaders. There cannot be a scintilla of 
doubt that in exhorting the people not to be seduced by 
these emissaries Father O’Leary was acting in perfect accord- 
ance with what he believed to be his own duty and for the 
best interests of the people. We may regard him as mistaken, 
but we cannot accuse him of selfishness or disingenuousness ; 
and there is no doubt that it was because of this letter and the 
effect it had upon the popular mind that the government con- 
sidered him worthy of some mark of appreciation. He was a 
consistent advocate of the cause of the oppressed Irish pcople, 
notwithstanding that he was opposed to any revolutionary 
methods of attempting their redress. He was what is now 
called a constitutional agitator, and was, after Grattan, perhaps 
the most popular man among the delegates to the Volunteer 
convention in Dublin, in 1783. We are left in doubt by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick whether the treachery of which Father O’Leary 
was suspected was manifested in his conduct at this convention 
in keeping silence over a forged letter purporting to come from 
Lord Kenmare, but afterwards admitted by the writer, Sir 
Boyle Roche, to be fraudulent. This letter had the effect of 
shelving the question of Catholic emancipation, and is by sev- 
eral authorities regarded as the first step which led to the ’98 
rebellion. There is nothing whatever to show that Father 
O’Leary was in the secret of this letter, which was in reality 
concocted in Dublin Castle; hence the insinuation is most un- 
warranted. In another place the odious guess is hazarded that 
the priest was put on the track of certain French emissaries, 
men whom he had known in France, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the government informed of their movements. In other 
words, that a priest’s character could not save him from the 
insult of a Catholic official ranking him no higher than a com- 
mon detective base enough to “shadow” people for a consid- 
eration. It is not amazing to find a writer like Froude stoop- 
ing to pick up a bit of scandal so utterly unlikely, but it is 
strange to find a respectable historian like Lecky giving quali- 
fied credence to it, and a Catholic collator like Mr. Fitzpatrick 
trying to piece out a case by ill-fitting odds and ends and 
illogical theories. 

If the human countenance be not, like human speech, an 
instrument contrived to conceal men’s thoughts, Father O’Leary 
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was a man incapable of the baseness attributed to him. He had 
an open, winning face, enlivened by kindly eyes which flashed 
the native drollery of the Celtic character. ‘‘ His manners,” 
says Mr. Pratt, in his sketch of him in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine, February, 1802, “‘ were the thost winning and artless, an- 
ticipating his good-will and urbanity before he opened his 
lips, and when they were opened his expressions did but ratify 
what those manners had before insured. And you had a fur- 
ther earnest of this in the benign and ineffable smile of a 
countenance so little practised in guile that it at the same 
time invited to confidence and denoted an impossibility of your 
being betrayed.” 

The famous order called “The Monks of the Screw,” of 
which Father O’Leary was at one time a member, was not al- 
together, as many suppose, a convivial club solely. It embraced 
in its membership some of the most illustrious Irishmen of his 
time. Among these were Flood, Grattan, Curran, Lord Charle- 
mont, Lord Chief Baron Burgh, Lord Avonmore, Judges Day, 
Metze, and Chamberline, Bowes Daly, and many more lesser 
lights, literary and professional—famous wits and orators all. 


O’Leary did not seek for admission to this select circle; he 
was invited within it, and he was one of the most brilliant of 
the whole galaxy. Men of this calibre could hardly be de- 
ceived about those whom they associated with on the most 
familiar terms; no political or literary impostor could be long 
in their society without detection of his true character. 


HIS CLOSING YEARS. 


Father O’Leary’s closing years were spent in London, and 
some of his finest sermons were delivered in the little chapel 
of St. Patrick’s, Sutton Street, Soho Square. Those sermons 
were mostly devoted to the task of removing the prejudices in 
the public mind regarding the aims and organization of Catho- 
lic religious bodies, and they produced a lasting impression on 
the public mind, as many of them were printed and circulated 
in pamphlet shape. But the greatest effort of his life, perhaps, 
was a magnificent oration at the funeral obsequies of the ven- 
erable Pontiff, Pius VI., who fell a victim to the French irrup- 
tion into Italy. The brutal treatment to which the aged pope 
was subjected by the agents of the Directory certainly cut 
short his earthly career. They were mean enough to deprive the 
feeble old man of his walking-cane, which they sent as a trophy 
to Paris, to be jeered at by the canatlle who had got drunk 
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with the blood of fallen greatness. On this theme Father 
O'Leary expatiated with an eloquence which drew tears of pity 
and indignation from an audience representative of the English 
and French nobility, and embracing many distinguished prelates 
and the principal foreign ambassadors in London. The closing 
words of his moving peroration may in some sense be applied 
to the orator’s own case, now that his memory is, as we be- 
lieve, unjustly stigmatized : 

‘““The member died as the Head, the servant as the Master, 
the vicegerent as the King who had delegated the power. He 
died, as Christ died on the cross and St. Stephen on his 
knees: he died praying fer peace to the world and forgiveness 
to his enemies. The tear starts in the eye of pity at the re- 
cital of the unmerited sufferings of greatness and the wanton 
persecutions raised against unoffending innocence. ‘ Yet, weep 
not for him who died a death that kings themselves might 
envy. He died the death of the righteous; and may our last 
end be like theirs!’ ” 

The orator followed the subject of his oration to the grave 
within a brief span. He died in London, at the house of a 


friend, Mr. John Murphy, of Howland Street, on the 8th of 
January, 1802, and was buried in’St. Pancras churchyard. Over 
his grave his friend, the Earl of Moira, erected a fine monu- 
ment; and a tablet in his own church of St. Patrick’s does 
justice to his piety and his talents. It has not yet been proved 
that these memorials of affection were undeserved. 
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PFARRER KNEIP AT WORISHOFEN. 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 


Hs O one can fail to be astonished with the ways of 
Worishofen. The Kur-Costum alone is a start- 
ling thing. Everybody goes barefoot, or else in 
stockingless sandals (ladies with small and shape- 

m ly feet prefer the former style). Most men 

have open-throated shirts, very light coats, and no hats. Some 
have trousers to the knee only, like the shooting-breeches of 
the Austrian sportsmen, or like bathing-drawers; while others 
wear long-legged things, much turned up above the ankles. 
Under-linen is discountenanced by the disciples of Pfarrer 
Kneip. Like the men, ladies go hatless, and they wear very 
short skirts. The other morning the thermometer stood at 
barely 50° Fahr.; it rained, and there was deep mud in the 
roads, so that a long, wet skirt, dapping on the stockingless 
legs of the fair pedestrians, would have been a sort of “last 
straw.” We often walk in deep mud on cold, rainy days here. 

The most approved shape for ladies’ outer garments is a sort 
of “ Empire” dress. Corsets are tabooed, as well as everything 
else that the good country priest who invented this peculiar 
variety of water-cure considered unnatural. He had a fund of 
ridicule always at command for the falsities of fashion. On 
one occasion he said: ‘“ The women-folk come to me with a 
horse’s tail added to their own tresses, and they imagine I’m 
such an old fool that I don’t see what they’re wearing. As 
the horsehair is bristly, they take lard to plaster it down; and 
then they think to make the lard dainty by drenching it with 
perfume, forsooth!” Powder and paint called forth his scorn; 
trimmed hats also. He said: ‘Das Frauenvolk think to look 
nice by tossing straw and hay on to their heads; and ribbons 
upon top of that, and false flowers to crown all. And then, 
if they can add a poor little dead bird or two, they believe 
that they have a lovely headdress.” Gloves also are contrary 
to “ Kneip-Kur” rules, 

There is a French saying that not even the consciousness 
of uncommon virtue produces the glow of contentment in the 
human breast that the knowledge of being well dressed imparts. 
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At Worishofen the “ cure-guests” must know they are absolute 
guys; yet everybody goes about smiling contentedly! 

A good many ladies have come to reduce a “too, too solid 
flesh.” These “cases’’ are not becoming to the “ Empire” 
style of dress. Some thin people are making a water-cure in 
the hope of putting on a little fat. There are paralytics and 
rheumatic sufferers; and people who have not recovered from 
the effects of serious accidents, as well as the multitude ailing 
more “from taking physic than diseases,’’ Certain subjects are 
anemic, while others are badly plethoric. There are fewer 
acute cases than chronic. An asthmatic patient said that “all 
the ills that flesh is heir to’ are represented in Wo6rishofen, 
with the exception of leprosy; but perhaps she unconsciously 
exaggerated. 

There are people from all the ends of the earth among the 
patients, with just now a larger number of Hungarians than of 
other nationalities. There have been hardly any English, but 
probably many will come in the Princess of Wales’ footsteps. 
(Her royal highness spent two days here last summer.) Among 
those following the course of water-treatment are an Austrian 
archduke and archduchess, and their numerous family. Even 
their baby of a few months old is taken out to the woods and 
laid down upon a rug in the midst of its imperial relations, 
when they are taking the prescribed afternoon airing. A Bour- 
bon princess and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg and family 
are now among the “ cure-guests.” 

The routine of the day is something like this, for the ma- 
jority: Pfarrer Kneip said, in fine weather, six A. M. is a good 
hour for rising. A barefoot walk in the dewy meadows before 
a substantial breakfast is recommended. Next, a little rest. In 
the afternoon six minutes are allowed for wading in a shallow 
stream, after which a walk is taken to help the circulation; or 
ten minutes, barefoot, in the wet grass. According as body or 
limbs are ailing, so the morning douches are prescribed, and 
the warm baths, half-baths, etc. After douching, patients have 
exercises with a pole or dumb-bells, in a covered hall; or they 
walk in the open air if strong enough, thereby to produce a 
reaction. 

The old priest used to say, that to go into this Wandelbahn 
was like going into a mad-house, and he protested that the 
patients might perform their evolutions there as quietly as any 
other exercise. Yet, be it outside or inside the Wandelbahn, 
the new-comer is apt to think that there is a conspicuous ab- 
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sence of sanity at Wérishofen. At Dr. Baumgarten’s weekly 
lecture to*the visitors, the other day, one among the numerous 
questions was: “ Does the Kneip treatment afford any cure for 
mind-disease?’’ The lecturer paused to reflect, and then an- 
swered with a truly enviable aplomb: “The question is not 
material to us. There are no sufferers from mental disease at 
Worishofen.” 

Inquiries do not always relate to such grave matters. Some 
one asked: * What is good for making the moustache grow?” 
The handsome Rheinland doctor answered: ‘“ A decociion of the 
stinging-nettle.” Pfarrer Kneip’s prescription for improving the 
growth of the hair of the head was: “ Wear no hat, and apply 
cold water to the head, rubbing it wellin.” Possibly he meant, 
keep the scalp clean ! 

The good priest’s remarks lose much when not given in his 
own clownish dialect, but many of his sayings bear translation. 
A lady came to consult him. She began by, “I am the Countess 
of So-and-So.” 

‘Ts that all that ails you ?” asked the healer. 

He held that this age is mainly sick through its too great 
luxury, and tea was his pet aversion. Wo6rishofen coffee is a 
preparation of malt. Only in private do patients indulge here 
in “berry-coffee.” But the Pfarrer believed in plenty of plain, 
nourishing food—especially during the water-treatment. The 
patient who has had his bath, and goes for a walk, is recom- 
mended to take with him some small refection, and not to wait, 
foodless, from his breakfast till his substantial German dinner in 
the middle of the day. In the afternoon visitors wander off 
across the fields or into the woods. Some are told to drink 
milk systematically and copiously ; others take sipping draughts 
of water, walking about between the drinks. 

There have been some remarkable cures lately; and, as a 
consequence, sick people have flocked into Worishofen afresh; 
but Pfarrer Kneip’s death has robbed the place of its prime 
attraction. There are 2,500 strangers now here, while at this 
time last year there were 4,000 or more. 

One of the “characters” of the Kneip-water-cure head- 
quarters is Bruder Max, of the dispensary. When I first saw 
him he was rubbing the ears of two ladies with a greasy rag. 
A third came up and said: ‘ My eyes are often weak. Rubbing 
the ears is good for the eyes; Bruder Max, please rub me!” 
Then one of the first two, gesticulating towards her friend’s 
husband, said: “ He really should be rubbed, Bruder Max. 
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His eyes are sometimes bad. Oh, do please zmsis¢ that he shall 
have his ears rubbed.” And this lady also had her way, for 
the same rag scrubbed the man’s ears, too; Bruder Max’s face 
was quite grave. It is a round face, with fine large eyes and 
a long nose, “tip-tilted like the petal of a flower.” He dis. 
penses medicine in his monk’s habit, and looks a “ perfect pic- 
ture.” Everybody is fond of Bruder Max. Having made my 
purchases, the other day, I went away, leaving behind me the 
four ear-rubbed patients. When next I returned for drugs I 
asked: “What did those ladies want to have rubbed upon 
their ears, brother?” To my great surprise the solemn monk's 
face relaxed and he broke into a peal of laughter, but he 
quickly pulled himself together and looked as grave again as a 
judge. “ Malefizoel,” he answered. (Let me render this dialect- 
word by croton-oil, or liquid fly-blister, or any such severe 
stuff.) “ Malefizoel! A splendid remedy! Were you here that 
time ? Well, one of the ladies came again just now, and she 
cocked up her ear to have it rubbed, though it was all swollen 
—swollen like anything!” 

“And do you really mean to say that you rubbed it again?” 
I asked. 

“ Ah, that I did!” replied Bruder Max with evident relish. 

The good founder of the water-cure at Wérishofen used to 
give his advice gratis to sick people, and the offerings that 
their gratitude prompted them to make have gone to beautify 
the parish church; to build and endow the school-home for 
children, and for many other good works. This Bavarian village, 
which used to be very poor and backward, has grown large 
and acquired prosperity under the influence of its late beloved 
pastor. 
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THE NEW FRENCH LOURDES. 


A HARD CASE FOR THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. 
BY J. M. STONE. 


mM HE world has never seemed so full of interesting 
problems as at the present time. Scarcely have 
the clashing of arms and the tumult of battle 
ceased than an. entire reconstruction of the 

f political chess-board becomes necessary and 
questions of racial significance engross the attention of many. 
But, in spite of the passions excited by the great temporal issues 
of the day, the general indifference to what is above and be- 
yond our earthly horizon appears to be passing away, and the 
world to be gradually ranging itself under two standards. 

On the side of Lucifer, utter infidelity, varied by sporadic 
attacks, traffic for devilish purposes in hypnotic influences, 
hallucinations of many kinds. On the other hand, divine reve- 
lations, prophecies, visions, conversions which partake of the 
marvellous. This sundering of spirits is none the less marked 
because of the difficulty of deciding which the pretender is and 
which the king; and vexed questions must still remain vexed 
questions, through the whole process of germ and bud and leaf, 
till the time when by their fruit men shall know them. Until 
then we must be content to observe, to notify, to surmise, 
leaving the solution in more competent hands. 


THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 


Traces of a general tendency towards an awakened interest 
in the intangible, the immaterial, are not wanting in England, 
although the Anglo-Saxon temperament is slower than the 
Latin to receive new impressions, and less sensitive to spiritual 
phenomena both beneficent and malign. But when once we 
have crossed the Channel the change which has taken place in 
the mental attitude of the people during the last few years 
becomes strikingly apparent, whether it arises from a righteous 
recoil from the crass materialism which has so long held them 
in bondage, or whether it is but another stratagem of the 
enemy of mankind to seize the ball at the rebound and to use 
the opportunity for fresh conquests. Both influences are, no 
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doubt, at work, and France is teeming with currents and 
counter-currents of spiritual manifestations (to use the word in 
its broad and general sense) which cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the most superficial observer. 

To begin with the literature of the day: its latest and most 
characteristic developments have all a metaphysical tendency. 
One series of remarkable publications show how a soul, rising 
out of the abominations of sensuality that had touched its 
lowest level, aspires not merely to clean living and elementary 
piety, but to a mysticism as austere as that of a St. John of 
the Cross. They describe Durtal as first entangled in the 
meshes of Satan, morally submerged, almost drowned in a sea 
of turpitude, but at a given moment beginning to work out his 
salvation by the faithful following of a gleam that pierces the 
thick darkness in which he lay floating towards perdition. He 
attains thus to the solid foundation of Christian faith and 
works, and through them to the delectation of pure mysticism. 
He threads the thorny paths of the purgative and at least 
surveys the illuminative way, entering into the exquisite aspira- 
tions of those saints for whom the veil which divides the seen 
from the unseen is a mere film. The success of the work is a 
sign of the times, the fact of its having passed through many 
editions in the course of a few months testifying to the popu- 
larity of the subject. A further illustration of the spiritual- 
izing movement is distinctly present in the kind of art now in 
vogue in France. This year’s Sa/on marks a strong reaction 
against scientific realism, with its accompanying denial of all that 
cannot be explained or touched—Der Geist des stets verneint, 
which derides the intervention of powers beyond the realm of 
natural causes. The Sa/on is ina certain sense a barometer for 
estimating the degree of intensity of popular feeling. Last year 
Franco-Russian subjects chiefly obtained. The dominating note 
of 1898 is the occult, rising here and there to the supernatural. 
Among the subjects treated are miracles, apparitions, phantoms, 
legends, allegories, mystical studies, sibyls, witches, fortune- 
tellers, in confused but fluent profusion. The walls of the 
popular exhibition display an elaborate introduction to a life 
which, however checkered, grotesque, distorted or profane, is 
not, as was so long the case, entirely of the earth earthy. 


STRIVINGS FOR THE SUPERNATURAL. 


The change in the thinking life of the nation is thus very 
marked. It is as if painters, poets, journalists, dilettanti, 
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bourgeoisie, and peasants, sickening of the husks on which the 
materialists have fed them for years ad nauseam, weary of 
clamoring for a different food, claim for themselves the right of 
famished beggars to snatch what is denied to them, wherewith 
to satisfy their cravings. It may be doubted whether the last 
state of many of these is not worse than the first, but at any 
rate it is a changed one. Moreover, amid the chaos two dis- 
tinct currents may be traced, meeting as extremes do meet, on 
at least one common debating ground. This is a return to the 
old belief in forces above and beside nature. But while the one 
current tends to a more fervent revival of religion than any 
France has seen since the great Revolution, the other makes 
solely for the occult, deals with the black arts, and counter- 
feits divine things, for the same reason that Satan is the ape 
of God. The only point at which they meet is the recoil from 
the doctrines which Zola and his fellow-propagandists have so 
long and successfully dinned into the nation’s ears, 

Gradual in its course for some years, the return of great 
numbers of wanderers to the religious traditions of the past 
has advanced of late by leaps and bounds, precipitated by 
numerous causes, among which not the least is perhaps Zola’s 
recent abortive attack on Lourdes, Even those who still re- 
main unconvinced of the divine nature of the marvels which 
take place there are now obliged to admit that they cannot be 
explained by natural causes. But Lourdes may possibly in the 
near future give way to a newer shrine, as La Salette paled 
before Lourdes itself. The apparitions which have taken place 
at Pontmain, at Pellevoisin, and more recently still at Tilly-sur- 
Seulles, seem to indicate that the Blessed Virgin has chosen 
for herself other sanctuaries on French soil in which to work 
perhaps still greater wonders of conversion and healing. 


APPARITIONS AT TILLY-SUR-SEULLES. 


During a recent journey through the northern provinces of 
France the present writer visited Tilly, its curé, and the field 
of the apparitions, conversed with the voyante Marie Martel, 
and spoke with several of the simple village folk who have 
themselves witnessed the apparitions. 

Leaving the train at Audrien, a village situated about half 
way between Caen and Bayeux, the traveller enters a miniature 
omnibus, known in the country-side as /a patache du Pere Morel, 
and is set down in half an hour before the inn at Tilly digni- 
fied by the title of Hétel St. Francois. The innkeeper, Pére 
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Morel, as he is familiarly styled, his honest face wreathed in 
smiles, his every gesture expressing affectionate welcome, hastens 
forward to greet the pilgrims and help them to alight. 
Leading the way through the cleanest and most inviting of 
kitchens he shows us to our rooms, and having deposited bag 
and baggage our next step is to seek the doyen-curé, M. 
Guéroult. His appearance and manner answer to the descrip- 
tion we have received, and indeed would serve as a type of 
the Normandy curé de campagne. Simple, frank, straightfor- 
ward, he is nevertheless measured in his words, devoid of en- 
thusiasm, and gravely informative. In spite of all our efforts 
to draw him out on the subject of the apparitions, he will com- 
mit himself to no opinion, although he is quite ready and 
willing to tell the story, the Divina Commedia of the village. 
While he pronounces Marie Martel to be une trés-brave fille, he 
only qualifies the strange series of events of which she is now 
the principal medium, instrument, or interpreter by the frequent 
expression C'est bien curicux. We too have determined to 
maintain a judicial attitude, not to jump at conclusions or to 
take anything for granted. One of us, indeed, is rather inclined 


to be sceptical on the subject of the visions so much talked 
of at Caen and Bayeux, but we have come to study the 
question on the spot, and are determined to glean all the in- 
formation obtainable. 


THE STORY FROM THE VILLAGE PRIEST. 


The curé’s narrative ran thus: Some three years ago about 
sixty school-children, with the nuns who have charge of 
them, saw from the windows of the girls’ class-room a figure 
like a statue of the Blessed Virgin floating in the air, in 
the direction of a certain field about half a mile from the 
school-house. Beneath stood a tall elm-tree which has since 
become famous. Our Lady was surrounded by angels, and 
had long, blue floating draperies flecked with golden stars. 
Again and again the bright vision floated before the eyes 
of the whole school, and the wonder of the children and of 
the nuns was only equalled by their delight. Weeks passed, 
and still the whole school “saw” the apparition almost daily. 
They saw no longer at a distance, but on the spot above which 
the vision hovered. The excitement in the pays grew intense; 
and the nuns began to ask themselves whether Our Lady did not 
intend by thus appearing to express some wish, which they had 
not yet understood. One.day they all agreed, mistresses and 
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children, to pray that she would deign to let them know her 
desire. After this, instead of the gracious vision of the Mother 
of God with her attendant angels, and the celestial radiance 
surrounding them, they saw a large church standing in the 
meadow just beyond the elm-tree, with its choir turned to the 
east, and in shape like a basilica. This seemed to them to 
imply that a church should be built on that spot; but as far 
as the school-children and the nuns were concerned the ap- 
paritions now ceased, and it was the turn of others to see. 
Many of the country people driving in carts through the 
village, or in passing to and from their work, would frequently 
see the church in the meadow. So common was the occurrence 
that to their simple minds it almost ceased to appear wonderful. 

Meanwhile, three young peasant girls, Louise Poliniére, 
Jeanne Bellanger, Marie Martel, the two first natives of Tilly, 
the other from the neighboring village of Christol, begin to be 
rapt in ecstasy. Our Lady appeared, spoke to them, answered 
questions put to her by the voyantes, and revealed to them 
certain facts which they were to communicate to the persons 
concerned in them. These visions differed from those of the 
school-children, the nuns, and those of the other village folk, 
inasmuch as they saw collectively, and without any disturbance 
of their natural condition, whereas the three girls saw separately, 
at different times, and in a condition of ecstasy, some say of 
catalepsy. 

One of the listeners interrupted the curé at this point to 
ask him if he had himself been favored with a vision. 

“No,” he answered—they thought regretfully. “I have 
seen nothing except a reflection in the eyes of Marie Martel, 
and this others have also seen, and often. We thought of 
trying to get it photographed, but we found that a similar 
attempt had been. unsuccessful in another case, so we aban- 
doned the project. The picture reproduced in the pupils of 
the girl's eyes was of course very small, and looked like a tiny 
statue ; but we could observe the exact position, and it tallied 
in all points with the description she afterwards gave us of 
Our Lady’s appearance in her vision.” 


COLLECTING INFORMATION FOR THE ECCLESIASTICAL COM- 
MISSION. 


Our interest in the voyante increased as the curé went on 
to say that Marie Martel had been told by the Blessed Virgin 
to go every evening during the month of May and pray in 
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the field where the church had appeared, Our Lady promising 
that she should see her again on the Feast of the Ascension. 

It was then the 15th of May, and the curé said that she 
would probably, as each day hitherto, have an ecstasy, see a 
great number of angels, and perhaps Joan of Arc, who fre- 
quently appeared to her, as well as a holy nun lately deceased, 
about whom he would presently tell us; but that the middle 
of the vision would be occupied by dim clouds, which she 
would be unable to pierce. It was his duty, he informed us, 
to be present every day, in order to collect information for 
the ecclesiastical commission appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter, and that, if we pleased, we might accompany him to the 
field. We accepted the invitation gladly, and M. Guéroult, 
continuing his story, told us that one of the most curious cir- 
cumstances attaching to the revelations made to Marie Martel 
was the fact of her being in communication with a certain 
nun, the prioress of a Norbertine convent near Paris, who had 
died a short time ago. She had been asked to pray for the 
nun’s recovery during the illness which had preceded her death, 
when it was revealed to her that the improvement in her 
physical condition would be of short duration, and that her 
death would occur at a given time. On the day mentioned 
the curé received a telegram early in the morning, before going 
to the church to say Mass, the purport of which was to inform 
him that the mother prioress was better. He saw Marie Mar- 
tel as she was leaving the church after Mass, and gave her the 
news. But she assured him that the nun had passed away the 
preceding night, mentioning the hour at which she had breathed 
her last. Returning to the presbytery, he found a second tele- 
gram awaiting him, which exactly corroborated the girl’s 
statement. 

Hearing of these things, Madame de B , the mother of 
the deceased nun, came to Tilly for the purpose of question- 
ing Marie Martel, who told her that her daughter had appeared 
to her twice, the first time in a suffering state with a crown 
of thorns on her brow, the second time radiant with happiness 
and crowned with roses. The lady showed her a large photo- 
graph of the whole community, of which her daughter had 
been prioress, and asked her to point out the one who had 
appeared to her. Glancing at the group, she unhesitatingly 
pointed to the mother prioress. There was nothing in her 
dress or position among the others to distinguish her from the 
rest of the nuns, and the girl’s promptness in singling her out 
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caused a thrill of emotion to pass through the spectators of 
the little scene. Soon after this occurrence some workmen, 
most of them unbelievers, were employed to do some work in 
the vault in which this nun had been buried. It necessitated 
the removal of some of the bricks which lined her grave, and 
to their amazement they found them to be luminous with a 
strange brightness which could not be accounted for. Several 
of the workmen were converted, and others were deeply im- 
pressed by the circumstance, as the nun had always had the 
reputation of being a saint. 


WE SEE MARIE MARTEL HERSELF. 


By this time it was nearly five o’clock, Marie Martel’s usual 
hour for going to the field, and the curé rose, saying he would 
fetch his hat. A walk of about five minutes brought us to the 
house in which the voyante lives with her adopted mother, 
Madame Henri. It was a modest abode, exquisitely neat, with 
a bright little garden on one side. Madame Henri received us 
courteously, and placed heavy high-backed chairs for each of us 


round the oval table in the middle of her parlor, while we waited 
for Marie. In a few minutes the girl entered quietly and stood 
by the door, so unobtrusively that we scarcely noticed her at 
first. About middle height, with the rather prepossessing ap- 
pearance of the typical Normandy peasant, scrupulously clean, 
and neatly attired in a dark stuff dress with a small white 
woollen shawl over her head, there was nothing, save perhaps 
the dreamy expression in her eyes, to distinguish her from a 
dozen others. As we walked to the field each of us had ample 
opportunity to speak to her and ask her what questions we 
pleased. They were answered simply and with apparent frank- 
ness, in the strong accent and incorrect phraseology of the 
pays. Evidently she had no more education than her fellows. 
One of us asked her about the lameness from which we had 
heard that she suffered formerly, and which was said to have 
been cured miraculously. She told us that in one of her visions 
the Blessed Virgin had told her to lay down her crutches and 
to walk away without them. She had done so, and since that 
day had been quite cured of her lameness; but instead now 
suffered great pain in her arms, especially on Fridays, when 
the agony she endured in them was intense, and that except 
for about half an hour after her ecstasies she was almost con- 


stantly in pain. 
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THE PLACE OF THE APPARITIONS, 


When we reached the place where the first apparitions had 
been seen, we perceived a number of people praying before a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, over which a rough, shed-like 
chapel had been raised temporarily by the bishop’s orders, to 
mark the spot. pending the inquiry. Behind it rises the cele- 
brated tree, now quite dead, thanks to the devotion of visitors 
who have robbed it, first of all its leaves and then of its entire 
bark. After kneeling for a few moments before the little 
shrine, with its lighted candles and already numerous ex votos, 
Marie Martel proceeded to the next field, separated from this 
one by a ditch. Followed by some forty villagers, the curé, 
and ourselves, she knelt down on the spot where, according to 
the vision, the sanctuary steps would be. Those present placed 
themselves in a circle about her, some kneeling devoutly, in 
spite of the wet grass, others more prudently standing. Her 
eyes bent on the ground, she began reciting aloud the Joyful 
Mysteries of the Rosary, all present joining in the responses. 
It began to rain, and several umbrellas were opened. Some 
cows left off browsing and, coming close to us, eyed us com- 
placently. Two children arriving late on the scene flopped 
down beside the voyante and began to join in the prayers, in 
a matter-of-fact way, as if visions, ecstasies, and revelations 
were quite every-day things. 


MARIE SEES THE VISION, 


At the third mystery the girl raised her eyes, and immedi- 
ately lowered them. She went on praying, and a moment 
afterwards a thrill seemed to pass through her. She again 
looked up, and her whole face became as it were transfigured, 
radiant with joy, reverence, and love. Her wide-open eyes 
gazed, without even the faintest trembling of the eyelids, at 
something we could not see, and remained thus for more than 
a quarter of an hour, while at intervals she whispered fervently, 
““ Saints Anges,” at which the assistants answered, “ Priez pour 
nous.” Now and again she started and turned her head from 
one side to the other, as some fresh object of wonder and 
delight claimed her attention. During the whole time she 
appeared like one in possession of indescribable bliss, and we 
wondered, as we watched the effect produced on her by a 
vision of angels, what would be her expression on seeing the 
Queen of angels herself. 
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Once she moved slightly, as if some one had appeared sud- 
denly close to her side, and murmured, “ Vénérable /Jeanne 
d' Arc,” to which we added, “ Priez pour nous.” Then another 
quiver of the beaming face, while the upturned eyes glistened 
with fresh rapture: ‘‘ Mere Prieure,” rose the repeated invoca- 
tion, in a voice of deep emotion, from the girl’s slightly parted 
lips, and “ Priez pour nous” from the forty witnesses of the 
strange scene. 

Custom may, perchance, stale the enchantment of the sen- 
sation, but those who, like us, realized as never before the near- 
ness of the seen to the unseen, must experience a feeling of 
awe in the presence of one whose consciousness is alive only 
to that which we are wont to think of as “afar from the sphere 
of our sorrow.” 

But at last the radiant light began to wane as the sunset 
hues fade before the approach of night, tears gathered in the 
eyes of the extasiée, the lids closed over them, she bent her 
head, her trembling fingers sought her beads, and her voice 
regained its monotonous intonation as she took up the rosary 
at the point where she had left it. When it was finished she 
rose, a little unsteadily, and appeared to be somewhat dazed 
for an instant, but only for an instant; then she was simple 
Marie Martel again, with only that strange visionary look in 
her eyes to distinguish her from any other good little Nor- 
mandy peasant girl. Followed for some distance by the little, 
straggling crowd, we accompanied her, together with the curé, 
back to her home. She told us how much she was looking 
forward to the Ascension, when she should see the Blessed 
Virgin again. Whata pity that we could not remain till then! 
We asked her to pray for us and ours, and she promised to do 
so, asking for our prayers in return. 

“ That will be une bonne communauté des pricres,” she added 
“till we meet again.” 

“And after the Ascension,” we asked, “when will you next 
see Our Lady?” 

“She has promised to come on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion,” replied Marie, “ but after that I know nothing.” 

“Are you not going to be a nun?” 

‘Yes, later, when I may; but I am to remain at Tilly for 
the present. After the Assumption, perhaps, we shall know 
something more.” 

We left her with Madame Henri at her door, the curé walk- 
ing with us till within a short distance of the Hétel St. Francois. 
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THE CLERGY WITHHOLD JUDGMENT. 


“Crest une brave fille,” he said; “we shall see what is to 
be the outcome of all this. Some of the clergy blame the 
late bishop’s countenance of even so much public demonstra- 
tion as premature, but it was unavoidable. Although there 
have as yet been no miracles du premier ordre, there have been 
partial cures on the spot, and some have been completed after- 
wards. We are praying that if these things really proceed 
from the good Spirit we may get'a tremendous miracle, and 
that matters will then go forward quickly.” A covered cart 
passed us at this moment, driven by a young man who looked 
like a well-to-do farmer. ‘“ That is one of the people who have 


‘seen,’”’ remarked the curé. 


Our landlady at the inn was much interested to hear of our 
visit to the field and told us that she often went there, although 
she had never seen. “It is perhaps through want of the right 
kind of faith,” she said wistfully. ‘I did not go to-day on ac- 
count of the damp, which is bad for my rheumatism. I sup- 
pose, to be in right dispositions for seeing, one should not 


think of precaution. The rain never wets Marie Martel, how- 
ever much it pours. She goes in all weathers. My husband 
too, he has seen the Blessed Virgin several times.” 

When we next saw ‘Pére Morel” we questioned him on 
the subject. “Oh, yes!’’ he answered with his cordial manner, 
‘“‘T have seen her as plainly as I see you. It is the greatest 
happiness of my life.” 

The next morning we walked up the hill which rises to 
the right of the Hétel St. Francois, to inspect the school-house 
from which the first series of apparitions were seen. It was 
market-day at Tilly, and the people from Caen and Bayeux 
were establishing themselves with their wares in the open space 
in front of the inn. On the brow of the hill a pleasant-looking 
country-girl with a large basket on her arm, seeing us recon- 
noitre, stopped to point out the field with the leafless elm, 
pointing like a beacon heavenward. We asked her if she too 
had seen ? 

“Alas! no”; although her brother, who had stood beside 
her, had seen the Blessed Virgin as plainly as he saw the tree 
and the hedge and the field beyond. These things were not 
to be had for the wishing. At Bayeux, where she lived, the 
greater number of the clergy did not believe them; but then 
so few of the clergy had seen anything. If one saw, there 
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was nothing more to be said—voz/a/ The effect produced on 
us by the recital of these marvels was perplexing in the ex- 
treme. We had no evidence but the corroboration. of many 
witnesses, and the apparent dona fides of the ecstatica. It was 
hard to maintain a judicial frame of mind in the teeth of 
arguments the objections to which were neither answered nor 
admitted. “Seeing is believing”; and we added mentally, 
“getting a good many other people to believe.” 


DEPOSITIONS HAVE BEEN TAKEN. 


A considerable number of documents in the shape of letters, 
depositions, etc., have accumulated in the course of the three 
years during which Tilly has been before the world. Three of 
these may be transcribed here as representing the experiences 
of three different classes of people. 

We will first take the statement of M. Boullon, a clock- 
maker, a man about thirty years old, very intelligent and 
thoughtful. He says: 

“On the 17th of April last (1896), a Friday, I was just 
finishing breakfast—it was about 8:30—when my friend, M. 
Charles L——, dropped in to wish me good-day. We began 
to talk about the apparitions and he asked me what I thought 
of them. I replied: ‘They are nothing but illusions. I have 
been present five or six times without seeing anything, and I 
shall not go again.’ Nevertheless my friend L persuaded 
me to accompany him to the field. He was to leave for Bal- 
leray at ten o’clock, and we had a good hour before us. 
About forty people were praying under the elm-tree. My 
friend jumped the ditch, climbed up the opposite bank, and 
examined the ground suspiciously. Then he returned and 
placed himself beside me, facing the tree. Twenty minutes 
passed, and I said to him impatiently, ‘It’s all nonsense; let us 
go; you will miss the coach.” We walked away, but had 
scarcely gone thirty paces when I said, ‘Let us have one move 
look before we go.’ We turned back, and I saw distinctly, at 
a distance of two yards to the right of the tree, the figure of 
a woman standing with her feet on the bank. She was clothed 
in white, her head covered with a veil, and looked exactly 
like a statue of the Immaculate Conception. I could see her 
features distinctly, and noticed that she was very white, and in 
all things like a statue except that there was no pediment. 
Without telling my friend that I saw anything, I begged 
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him to wait for a few minutes, and I walked towards the figure. 
When I was about five yards from it the vision disappeared 
suddenly. We waited a little and then went on our way. 
When we reached the gate my friend said, ‘If I thought | 
should see anything I would stay here al] day.’ Upon this I 
turned and looked back, and was so struck with what I saw 
that I fell on my knees. This time it was the living form of 
a woman, standing to the right of the tree, holding an infant 
in her arms. She was the same height as the first apparition, 
her face was as pale but fuller, and I could distinguish every 
feature except the eyes, the color of which I could not see. 
Her look was not fixed like that of a statue, but was animated 
with a sad but benevolent and kind expression. The sun shone 
out brightly at this moment, and L fell on his knees, ex- 
claiming in a voice full of emotion, ‘I see her too!’ To both 
of us there also appeared a plain iron crown hovering over her 
head. We rose, and together approached the vision as if to 
touch it, although we had at the same time the impression that 
it was impalpable. When we were about twenty metres from 
the ditch the figure began to move, turning its profile towards 
us. It walked to the tree, and leaned its head gently against 
the stem, on the spot up to which the bark had then been 
peeled off. We were both impressed with the fact that the 
movements were not in the least stiff or automatic. We con- 
tinued to advance, and when we were at a distance of three 
metres from the figure it vanished as before. Then we went 
away, this time definitely, greatly rejoiced at having seen, and 
at the end of the field, close to the old disused quarry, I turned 
once more and perceived the same figure in the form of a liv- 
ing person, but intangible. This time my friend saw nothing. 
There were thus three distinct visions at intervals of four or 
five minutes, lasting about an hour in all. In the evening I 
returned to the field alone, and again saw what I had previous- 
ly seen the second and third time. The crowd was in front of 
me and opened me a passage spontaneously. This time the 
vision lasted twenty-five minutes. Since then I have seen noth- 
ing further. To sum up the result of my experiences, I must 
note—first a movement of great sensible devotion and joy, as 
if the vision were of divine origin; but, secondly, a troubled 
sensation, which might perhaps point to a diabolical source. 
Nevertheless I still continue to hope that it was indeed the 
Blessed Virgin who appeared to me.” 
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A NEWSPAPER MAN’S TESTIMONY. 


The next document is supplied by M. Gaston de Mérz, 
a journalist, in a pamphlet entitled La Voyante et les derniers 
événements de Tilly, in which he describes a visit which he 
paid to the school at Tilly in order to solve his doubts on 
the subject of the first apparitions. He says: “It was four 
o'clock. In the class-room were assembled Marie Martel, two 
nuns, a few ladies, two little boys, and the doyen. Marie, 
leaning against a table in the bay-window anda supported by a 
friend, was reciting the rosary. I was a little behind her, my 
eyes fixed on the horizon. Suddenly I saw a kind of white 
cloud, slightly tinged with pink, which appeared to rise up be- 
hind the hedge. It looked like the top of the veil of a gigan- 
tic statue of the Immaculate Conception, and appeared to be 
moving from the earth upwards. But just as I was expecting 
to see the whole of the statue revealed, the vision, instead of 
completing itself, disappeared entirely at the precise moment 
when Marie Martel went into ecstasy. After a few moments 
I saw the same thing again repeated, but less distinctly than 
the first time. Was it an optical delusion? Right and left on 
the other parts of the hedge there was nothing to be seen. 
When the ecstasy was over I related what I had noticed, and 
the superioress declared that she had seen it also. All fell to 
praying once more, convinced that if they increased their fervor 
the Blessed Virgin would appear to me. The cloud dispersed and 
and in its place I saw architectural lines representing the top 
of an edifice, of which the bulk would be hidden by the hedge. 
It seemed to be composed of brilliant enamelled bricks of a 
color between violet and pink. To convince myself that I was 
not the victim of an hallucination I rubbed my eyes, looked 
away from the hedge, then looked at it again and saw the same 
thing. I continued to see it for a few seconds, then the whole 
thing vanished. Such are the facts, and I explained them thus: 
That which I took for the veil of a statue was an iridescent 
light on the upper edge of the foliage, which disappeared each 
time that a cloud intercepted the rays of the sun. I was after- 
wards able to follow this play of light with a field-glass, but 
was puzzled to find that the iridescence was not produced on 
the other crests of the hedge. With regard to the embryo 
building which I perceived, I have never succeeded in ac- 
counting for its existence. I saw it perfectly; that is all I can 
say, and I affirm it on my word of honor.” 
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The writer goes on to add that what he has seen may pos. 
sibly have a diabolical origin. He holds no brief for Tilly, 
and of the three voyantes Louise Poliniére is the only one for 
whom he has any sympathy. 

The third document which we place in evidence is a letter 
from the Marquis de L. L. addressed to M. Gaston de Mérz: 
TESTIMONY OF A SCEPTIC. 

“MY DEAR FRIEND: I have just arrived from Tilly, where 
the devil, according to M. Brettes, has shown himself un- 
der the form of the immaculate Virgin, resplendent with 
beauty and light. He even pushed his coquetry so far as to 
surround himself with demons who for the occasion had put 
on the white robes of seraphs. The Satan of MM. Brettes and 
Mérie* received joyfully the prayers and invocations of five 
hundred persons, from g o’clock in the morning till 2 o’clock 
in the night; these five hundred persons fearing neither cold 
nor mud to render him homage. In spite of the formidable 
douche, little to his taste if I recollect rightly the teaching of 
the catechism, he appeared smiling and happy. Decidedly he 
is a good devil, full of benevolence and resignation. The fact 
is not to be denied. But to speak seriously, the 8th of Decem- 
ber was a grand day for the Catholics. Louise Poliniére and 
Marie Martel came to the field in the afternoon. Louise had 
two very long, sweet, and peaceful ecstasies in which her com- 
monplace features were transformed into positive beauty. What 
can I say of Marie Martel? From a state of ecstasy she passed 
into one of rapture, and it is impossible to imagine a face 
more dazzlingly bright with celestial joy. She seemed to send 
out rays of light. The poor girl, tortured night and day with 
excruciating pain, lived for two long hours in another world. 
Her smile was angelic, and the tender words “O ma bonne 
mére’’ were constantly on her lips. Her arms were extended 
in supplication, her eyes raised to heaven. She walked slowly 
forward, escaping from the arms that supported her. It was a 
most consoling sight. The apparition was particularly luminous, 
standing on a crescent with the inscription, ‘I am the “ Immacu- 
late Conception.”’ The two voyantes, separated from each 
other by the dense crowd which rose like a wall between them, 
and questioned apart in their own homes, were found to have 
had identically the same vision. This was my fourteenth visit 
to Tilly, which is as much as to say that my inquiry has been 


* Two writers violently opposed to the Tilly apparitions, which they condemn as the 
work of a diabolical agency. 
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most thorough. As I was unable to study de visu the events 
which took place at the school, I have given myself up to the 
scrupulous investigation of what concerns the voyantes, and all 
that I have discovered about Louise Poliniére and Marie Mar- 
tel has confirmed me in the conviction that the laws of mys- 
ticism are immutable. Cures and other favors follow each 
other in rapid succession, and are clearly defined and very 
characteristic. These are my freshest and most recent impres- 
sions. Le culté de Tilly est fait, and the devil and modern 
science are on the alert. In these days, when all honest faith 
is threatened with annihilation, the testimony from on high 
must be equal to the peril which confronts us. Tilly is logical 
and could not be otherwise. “Yours sincerely, 
“ MARQUIS DE L. L.” 

Far be it from us to pretend to decide on the nature of 
these things. Our business is but to collect “the abstract and 
brief chronicles of the time,” to present the various opinions 
of those who have studied the matter from the beginning, and 
then to wait until it may be said Roma Jlocuta est. 


A LETTER FROM THE PARISH PRIEST. 


A letter received from the doyen-curé, M. Guéroult, since 
the above was written contains the latest record from Tilly. 
He says, writing June 14, 1808: 

‘““A learned, pious, and distinguished ecclesiastic came to 
see me last Friday, having travelled two hundred leagues in 
fulfilment of a promise in case he should be cured by the in- 
tercession of our Lady of Tilly of a malady which had been 
declared incurable by the medical faculty. All that science 
could achieve had been done for him and the doctors had de- 
clared that he was to all intents and purposes a dead man, and 
that even if he should partially recover it would be nothing 
but a misfortune, for it would mean madness and idiocy. The 
patient had recourse to our Lady of Tilly on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1896, and his cure was so complete that not only have his 
intelligence and memory remained intact, but his physical con- 
dition, which for years was one of intense suffering, is now 
such that for about twenty months he has been and continues 
without a shadow of pain or illness of any kind. Nevertheless, 
in spite of repeated favors, we remain in an attitude of re- 
spectful and prayerful waiting, conforming ourselves before- 
hand to whatever shall be the decision of the Church, and 
desiring only that the holy will of God may be done.” 

VOL, LXVIIIL—15 





THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


BY REV. WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 
I, 

RIM and gray stands the faithful light 
And the waves crouch at his feet— 
Stands like the sentine] of night 
Guarding his silent beat. 


II. 


High o’er his head his strong arm flings 
His lantern’s flaming blaze; 
And the phantom ships with the fleecy wings 


Melt through the glimmering haze. 


III. 


But the briny tear is on his 
cheek, - 
For the ships they ever 
pass, 
And the night grows cold 
and the sea is bleak— 
And his heart is warm, 
alas! 











A MODERN MIRACLE. 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 


BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


I. 


‘* Faith in womanhood 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him ; and tho’ hetrip and fall, 
He shall not bind his soul with clay.” 
— Tennyson. 


SND so you really are a Catholic, Mr. Foster? How 
f strange it seems.” 
As Mrs. Carlton spoke she glanced swiftly up 
at her audience of one as he stood, tall and 
ee straight, on the tiger-skin rug before the fire, and 
then as rapidly veiled her eyes with their long lashes. It was 
one of her “ little ways,” and as a rule highly effective. 

Albert Foster looked rather bewildered. He was a frank- 
faced, honest English lad of two-and-twenty, very proud of 
the fact that he had arrived at man’s estate, and anxious to 
impress the same upon all his friends and acquaintances. 

“Of course I am a Catholic—never been anything else. 
But why do you think it strange?” he asked, smiling down at 
the pretty woman in the lounging-chair. 

For a moment she hesitated. ‘I shall not offend you, shall 
I, if I say what I think?” 

“Oh, rather not!” he answered. ‘‘Surely you know by 
this time you can say whatever you like to me.” And his boy- 
ish face deepened a little in color as he spoke. 

The men of Eva Carlton’s acquaintance capable of resisting 
her fascinations were few in number, and her present com- 
panion had cast in his lot with the majority. 

“Well,” she said slowly, “I have always been under the im- 
pression that Roman Catholics were a very gloomy set of 
people who went about thanking God that they were not as 
other men, don’t you know? But there is nothing of that sort 
about you.” 

Albert threw back his head and laughed—that laugh of in- 
tense enjoyment which was peculiar to him and which always 
had such a cheering effect upon those who listened to it. 

‘Don’t you think you are mixing us up with the Metho- 
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dists? There is nothing gloomy about our religion; rather the 
other way, or I should say—”’ 

Mrs. Carlton nodded her dainty little head with an air of 
profound wisdom. 

“TIT know what I am talking about, my dear boy,” she said, 
“Some of the dullest, dowdiest people I have ever come 
across were Roman Catholics, red hot Papists. The men pulled 
long faces and talked to me about my soul, and the women 
had not an idea how to put on their clothes, and looked as if 
they were going to faint every time I opened my lips.” 

Albert Foster laughed again. 

‘You have been unfortunate in your experiences! Where 
did you pick up such a crew?” 

“Oh! some I met in Rome when I was there last winter. 
Newly converted they were and tremendously proud of it.” 

“Oh, well, that explains it,’’ put in Albert eagerly. ‘“ They 
had not thoroughly imbibed the Catholic spirit, don’t you see? 
There had not been time for it to soak in. They were like 
the sponge.cake in a ‘trifle’ when the cook has been stingy with 
the brandy. Besides, even if you have met gloomy Catholics, 
it does not follow that it is their religion that makes them so. 
It may be their liver.’’ 

“Very ingenious,” said Eva, smiling up at him. ‘“ Did they 
teach you to argue like that at Upton?” 

Albert had been educated at the grand old Benedictine mon- 
astery of Upton, where he had distinguished himself at cricket 
and foot-ball, and in the athletic line generally, been the “star”’ 
of the theatrical company at the annual Shakspere represen- 
tations, and acted as ringleader in many an escapade. 

“If you knew I was an Upton fellow you must have known 
I was a Catholic.” 

“ How literal you are,’”’ remarked Mrs. Carlton, lifting her 
penciled eyebrows. ‘I suppose I did know, since you will 
have it; but, as 1 said before, you do not fit in with my idea 
of the genus.” 

Silence reigned for a few moments in that pretty firelit 
boudoir with its softly tinted draperies, Eastern prayer-rugs, 
and violet-scented atmosphere. 

His hostess’ last speech had set Albert thinking. Why did 
she persist in saying he was unlike a Catholic, he wondered? 
Cant of any description was very foreign to his nature; but, on 
the other hand, he was thoroughly uncompromising in matters 
of faith, and no amount of ridicule, spoken or implied, could 
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induce him to yield an inch where his religion was con- 
cerned. Upton boys have always been noted for the ease and 
well-bred polish of their manners in society, and also, what is 
of infinitely greater importance, for their firm principles and 
moral backbone. That there are exceptions to this as to every 
other rule is a fact we have no intention of disputing, but 
Albert Foster was undoubtedly entitled to claim the credit 
of both these advantages. 

‘Had he failed in any way?” he asked himself. Certainly 
the greater part of histime for the last three months had been 
spent amongst Protestants, and a good deal of it in this iden- 
tical boudoir. Were the heretical surroundings beginning to 
tell on him, as his Jesuit confessor had warned him would 
sooner or later be the case? 

He was not particularly susceptible, few young men of his 
age are nowadays, but he had fallen completely under the 
spell of this lovely widow with her mocking hazel eyes, her 
piquant face, and her gay flow of talk, and the marvel would 
have been if he had escaped its magic. 

She was a Protestant and some seven or eight years his 
senior, and in his wildest dreams he never imagined the possi- 
bility of a nearer tie than friendship existing between them. 
All he asked was to be allowed to bask in the sunshine of her 
presence, and worship her, on the pedestal where his boyish 
folly had placed her, as his ideal of all that was good and 
pure and womanly. He believed in woman with a capital W, 
and as yet had discovered no reason for abandoning the faith 
that was in him. 

‘“How dull you have grown! Are you trying to live up to 
your Catholicity?”’ asked Mrs. Carlton suddenly, with a gay 
laugh. ‘ Ring the bell, will you, and we will have tea—‘the cup 
that cheers,’ don’t you know?” 

With an effort Albert pulled himself together. 

“ Thanks, no; I must be off,” he said. ‘I—I have got a 
special engagement on—” 

‘“How confused you look,” she said archly. ‘ You are go- 
ing to meet the auburn-haired young lady you were having 
such a flirtation with at your mother’s ‘at home’ the other 
day? It is no use your denying it.” 

“T am not/” exclaimed Albert indignantly. “There is not 
a girl in the United Kingdom I would cross the road to look at 
so long as I could see you—and—”’ 

‘Yes, yes!” she interrupted hastily, satisfied with the suc- 
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cess of her words and wishing to check further protestations, 
“Calm yourself, there is a dear boy. I won’t tease you any 
more. Tell me where you are going really,” she went on in 
that low, caressing voice which had wormed so many secrets 
out of unsuspecting masculine victims. Mrs. Carlton was a 
woman who never lost a chance of exerting her power even 
in the most trivial matters. “There ought to be perfect confi- 
dence between friends, do not you think so?” 

Albert colored crimson. ‘“I—I am going to confession, if 
you want to know,” he blurted out. “It is the eve of the 
Immaculate Conception.” 

Up went Eva’s eyebrows until they almost met the fluffy 
golden curls on her forehead. 

“ Really?” she said incredulously. ‘* What good will it pos- 
sibly do you to confide your peccadilloes, give yourself away, 
in fact, to a man who is probably far worse than you are?” 

“It doesn’t make a pin of difference whether he is a sinner 
or a saint,” said Albert stoutly. ‘‘He has power to absolve me 
from my sins, and that is all that matters.” 

A little gleam of admiration crept into Mrs. Carlton’s eyes 
as she looked at him. “ That boy has the courage of his 
opinions,” she reflected, “even with me.” 

“Well, I won’t detain you,” she said quietly, ‘‘come and 
see me again soon.” 

“Won't I?” he answered eagerly. “Thanks awfully for 
letting me bore you.” 

And then, as a rustle of silk on the stairs announced the 
arrival of feminine visitors, he effected a hasty exit, hailed a 
hansom, and was driven rapidly off in the direction of Farm 
Street. 


II. 


‘* Man’s world is bleak and bitter; 
- Wherever he has trod 
He spoils the tender beauty 
That blossoms on the sod, 
And blasts the loving Heaven 
Of the great good world of God.” 
—Adelaide Procter. 


It was a fortnight later and Mrs. Carlton was indulging in 
another ¢éfe-a-iéte in the firelight, her present companion, how- 
ever, being of a very different type to Albert Foster.“ He was 
a tall, dark man of middle age, unmistakably a soldier, and 
having the appearance of one who has found that there is 
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“nothing new and nothing true,” and has further made the 
discovery that “it don’t signify.” 

Clive Fairfax’s creed was at the same time simple and 
negative. He believed, as he expressed it, “in neither man, 
woman, nor devil”’; he was a pessimist by temperament and 
conviction, and was wont to affirm that virtue and goodness 
were exploded theories, conspicuous only by their absence in 
fallen human nature. It was this man who had constituted 
himself Eva Carlton’s principal adviser, and evil genius, ever 
since the death of her husband some four years ago. He was 
distantly related to her on her mother’s side, which provided 
him with an excellent excuse for establishing himself on terms 
of intimacy in the South Kensington flat where she had taken 
up her residence. So far, however, he had not evinced the 
slightest inclination to fall in love with her, which sign of 
eccentricity on his part piqued her into giving him a larger 
share of her attention and her thoughts than she bestowed up- 
on easier prey. 

“T don’t know whether I hate Clive Fairfax or whether I 
like him,” she had admitted to a woman friend in one of the 
confidential moods which visited her so rarely; “but what I do 
know is, that he interests me more than anybody else in the 
world.” 

“There is something rather out of the common about your 
new protégé,” remarked Colonel Fairfax, as he stretched his — 
long figure luxuriously in a low, cushioned chair opposite the 
one where Eva sat toasting her daintily clad little feet by the 
fire. 

“Which do you mean?” she asked mischievously. ‘There 
have been two or three new ones this year.” 

‘“Why, young Foster. There is grit in that chap, Eva, and 
I don’t fancy somehow you will be able to twist him round 
your little finger as you do the others.” 

“You mean to imply that he is not so much under my 
influence, is that it?” asked Eva, the light of battle flashing 
in her hazel eyes. 

“Precisely. The foolish boy is in love with you, we can all 
see that; but I do not think you will be able to laugh him out 
of his opinions, for instance, or make him swear black is white, 
to please you, as you did not long ago in the case of young 
Moore.” 

Mrs, Carlton tossed her head disdainfully. 

“Pooh! Archie Moore was a perfect weathercock.” 
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“ Not as a rule, by any means. I am not in the habit of 
flattering you, am I, Eva?—but I will admit that you certainly 
have the knack of inducing nine men out of ten to think and 
say and do exactly what you please. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that Foster will not be the tenth.” 

“ Perhaps’’—with a sneer—“ his priests have warned him 
against you, and their influence is probably more powerful 
than yours.” 

His words were having the precise effect he intended upon 
his listener, though he himself might have been at a loss to 
explain his motives in thus rousing the demon of her self-love. 
It is possible, however, that, outwardly indifferent as he was, 
the charming widow had now and then made him suffer by 
her numerous flirtations, and that he would welcome the chance 
of seeing her pride lowered. 

The cool, level tones acted as an irritant upon Eva Carlton’s 
nerves as she sat silently staring at the glowing embers and 
revolving various plans in her active mind. 

“‘T will make you admit I have an influence over him,” she 
said at last positively. “(He told me the other day he was 
thinking of ‘making a retreat,’ as he calls it, at Manresa. 
Well,” with a defiant little laugh, “I fancy that on the day 
fixed for his departure you will have the pleasure of meeting 
him here at dinner.” 

Clive Fairfax shook his head incredulously, and a cynical 
smile played on his thin lips. 

“ Possibly,” he answered, “he will postpone his little jour- 
ney for one evening.” 

“No, no! postpone it altogether; give it up, I tell you,” 
she exclaimed eagerly. “You will see. Have you any en- 
gagement for the 15th?” 

“None, I think,” he said; “but even if I had, I should 
promptly throw the other people over in order ’’—with a little 
ironical bow—‘ to witness your triumph, my fair cousin.” 

“Yes; you do not believe it, but you will witness it. Now 
let us talk of something else. We have had enough of Albert 
Foster. When does your battery sail for India? and—do tell 
me—have you heard anything more of that affair about Major 
Smythe’s wife?” .. . 

That evening, when Colonel Fairfax had left her, Mrs. 
Carlton went over to her writing-table with an air of decision, 
and composed a fascinating little note, inviting Albert to tea 
with her the following day. She was determined to prove to 
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Clive Fairfax, the man who attracted and repelled her at the 
same moment, that she did possess an influence over the 
majority of his sex in general, and young Foster in particular, 
even if he himself had so far succeeded in remaining imper- 
vious to her wiles. What her overweening vanity would have 
revelled in would be to see the boy relinquish his religious 
opinions at her bidding and for her sake, but, highly as she 
rated her power, she hardly dared hope for success in that 
laudable attempt. 

Albert Foster meanwhile, little dreaming of the pitfalls 
which were being prepared for him, was making his prepara- 
tions for a week’s retirement at Manresa. The idea of a re- 
treat was quite a new departure for him. He had never been 
one of what he called the “praying lot’’ at Upton, and 
although since he left college he had lived the life of a prac- 
tical Catholic in the world, he was a little bit inclined to shirk 
his morning’s meditation or visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
when it was a question of a polo match at Hurlingham or 
half an hour’s chat in Eva Carlton’s boudoir. 

Lately, however, he had begun to think a little. There was 
some talk of his studying for the bar, though his own tastes 
led him in the direction of tea-planting in Ceylon; but the fact 
that he was the heir of a wealthy uncle obviated the necessity 
of adopting any profession unless it happened to please his 
fancy. It was this point he wished to consider, and it was 
by the earnest advice of his confessor that he was now making 
arrangements for a week’s absence from Cinderella dances, 
Gaiety burlesques, crowded ‘“‘at homes,” and the seductive so 
ciety of Eva Carlton. 
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‘* Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light— 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in his sight.” 
—Adelatde Procter. 












“And you will not do a little thing like that to please me?” 

The soft, pleading tones stirred Albert Foster’s pulses, and 
for an instant he wavered in his resolution. He had been 
spending a very bad quarter of an hour in that firelit, flower- 
scented room which was hallowed by such blissful memories 
and connected with some of the happiest moments of his life. 
On his arrival Mrs. Carlton had received him even more 
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graciously than usual. She was more tenderly intimate in her 
manner than she had ever been before, and had he been older 
and more experienced this very fact would have warned him 
of his danger. She led him on to talk of the subjects that in- 
terested him most, and listened to his eager outpourings with 
the sympathy of an affectionate elder sister mingled with the 
subtle sweetness of a practised coquette. Then by degrees 
she skilfully introduced the topic of religion, and gave a little 
well-assumed start of astonishment when he told her, with a 
somewhat embarrassed laugh, that he was “ going into retreat.” 

She had made use of several weapons in order to gain her 
end. A few stinging shafts of ridicule were interspersed be- 
tween the earnestness of her pleading and the flattering ap- 
peals to his intelligence, judgment, and knowledge of the world. 
How could he, so up to date as he was in all other respects, 
believe in such medizval nonsense and cling to a worn-out 
superstition which had had its day in the dark ages and was 
now openly acknowledged by all scientists to be a fallacy? 
Perhaps he did not dare to disobey his priests, however; possi- 
bly he had given himself up body and soul to their guidance, 
and in that case it was of no use for her to waste her feeble 
powers of persuasion. But—with a relapse into the old dan- 
gerously caressing manner—would he not give up his idea of a 
retreat for her sake, for the sake of the friendship which linked 
them together, and so on. 

She had failed in her endeavors to induce him to abandon 
the Manresa project altogether. That was a dismal certainty, 
though there had been moments when, owing to her pathetic 
eyes and her intense personal magnetism, he had been on the 
point of yielding to her wishes. With regard to her secondary 
request, however, he was more than a little inclined to com- 
promise matters. Surely one day’s delay could not signify—so 
he argued with his conscience—and, well, hang it all, it was 
churlish of him to withstand her pleading as he had done. 
Secretly he was himself a little bit astonished at his own moral 
courage; and the devil, having come off badly in the recent 
encounter, now began to tempt him with thoughts of self-com- 
placency. 

“Well, look here, Mrs. Carlton,” said Albert abruptly, in re- 
ply to her final plaintive appeal, “I can’t give up my retreat 
altogether, but I will stretch a point to please you and-put it 
off for a day. That will leave me free to accept your kind in- 
vitation for the 15th.” 
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“That is something,” murmured Eva pensively. She was 
intensely irritated with him, but her tones were as dulcet and 
her manner as caressing as before. ‘I see you are not quite 
so hard-hearted as you appear,” she added. 

“ Hard-hearted to you!” he exclaimed. fervently. “If you 
knew what it costs me to refuse you even the smallest thing!” 

‘‘Why do you, then?” she asked innocently. 

The boy’s handsome face flushed crimson at her question. 
“ Because,” he began—‘ oh, well, it sounds such a canting thing 
to say, Mrs. Carlton, but you do force a fellow to talk like a 
prig sometimes; well because I feel that I ought to make this 
retreat, and, yes you may laugh if you like, my confessor 
strongly advised me to, and I intend to follow his advice.” 

Once more a gleam of half-unwilling admiration came into 
his listener’s eyes as the impetuous words fell from his lips. 
How was it, she reflected, that he was so brave, so fearless of 
her ridicule? What was the magic used by the Catholic 
Church which caused her children to be so outspoken in de- 
fence of their faith? 

She puzzled over this question for some time after Albert 
Foster had left her, but none the less was she resolved to 
again put him to the test on the occasion of her little dinner 
party. 

When Clive Fairfax was ushered into Mrs. Carlton’s draw- 
ing-room on the evening of the 15th even his cool self-possession 
received a momentary shock at the sight of Albert Foster, with 
a gardenia in his button-hole, making himself agreeable to a 
pretty girl friend of his hostess’ who had been invited to com- 
plete the partie carrée. 

“Ts the triumph partial or complete?” he murmured as he 
held Mrs. Carlton’s hand. 

Eva was looking radiant in a Parisian gown of shimmering 
yellow, but his keen gaze at once detected the discontented, 
restless expression lurking in her hazel eyes and at the corners 
of her mobile mouth. 

“You will see later on,” she answered in the same tone. 

The sting of her recent defeat still rankled, and she 
ardently wished that the inevitable question could have been 
deferred. 

Mrs. Carlton was celebrated for her little dinners, and the 
present occasion proved no exception to the rule. The new- 
est ideas in decoration and the most recently invented delica- 
cies were invariably to be found adorning her table and figur- 
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ing in her carefully chosen menu, and in the ré/e of hostess she 


was irresistible. 

For reasons of her own she skilfully avoided all dangerous 
topics until the moment of dessert had arrived and her guests 
were trifling with purple grapes and French bonbons. Then, 
with a mocking gleam in her brilliant eyes, she let fly one 
of her poison-tipped arrows in Albert Foster’s direction. 

“You will have nothing to say to us worldly people when 
you come back from Manresa,” she said. ‘ This is quite our 
last ‘merry meeting,’ I suppose?” 

Albert flushed up and glanced reproachfully at her with his 
honest blue eyes. 

“ What is Manresa?” interposed his neighbor, Lottie Blake, 
a lively brunette of the end-of-the-century type, outspoken 
and advanced, and all that is most ‘‘modern.” “ Are there 
gold fields there, like Klondike? Oh, I do hope you will ‘make 
your pile,’ Mr. Foster!” 

“Yes; you would welcome him back in that case, would you 
not, Miss Blake?” put in Colonel Fairfax, with his cynical 
smile. 

“You are not so far out in your guess, Lottie,” said Mrs. 
Carlton, with a malicious little laugh. “I expect Mr. Foster 
would say that Manresa was a spiritual gold field. Is that a 
correct definition ?’’ she added, turning to her victim. 

“Quite correct; it does you credit,” answered Albert in 
colder tones than he had ever before used to his divinity. He 
was keen-witted enough to see that—as he expressed it—she 
meant to “get a rise’ out of him, and that was a thing he was 
determined not to stand even from the woman with whom he 
believed himself to be in love. 

“No, but really,”” persisted Miss Blake. ‘Do tell me what 
it is, Eva? What is Mr. Foster going to do?” 

“Mr. Foster,” began Eva calmly, leaning back in her chair 
and opening her spangled fan, ‘is, by the advice of his con- 
fessor, going into strict retirement for eight days at a Jesuitical 
establishment to meditate upon the state of his soul.” 

Lottie Blake put up her long-handled pince-nez and pro- 
ceeded to make a critical examination of Albert’s features. 
“How deliciously medieval!” she exclaimed. “ Are you 
looking for a new sensation, or what are you doing it for?’ 

“To oblige his father confessor,” remarked Clive Fairfax. 
“ There lies the word of the enigma.” 

With a tremendous effort Albert controlled the feelings of 
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anger which were taking possession of him. He was the only 
Catholic present, and it behooved him to keep cool and prove by 
his example that his religion was a practical part of his daily 
life, and not merely a romantic theory reserved for special 
occasions. 

“I seem to have created quite a sensation,” he said quietly. 
“There is nothing extraordinary in making a retreat, I assure 
you. It is an every-day matter.” 

‘Tt is wonderful how contented you Papists are in your lead- 
ing-strings,”’ remarked Miss_ Blake, still regarding the young 
man as though he were a newly discovered phenomenon of 
nature. ‘Tell me, Mr. Foster”—leaning forward with a con- 
fidential air—‘‘is it not a fearful bore always having to do what 
the priests tell you?” 

“Certainly it would be,” replied Albert calmly, “but I have 
never heard of such a necessity. In grave matters, when it is 
a case of right and wrong, that is another thing, but as re- 
gards liberty it seems to me that we Catholics have a larger 
share of it than other people. Look at the Ritualists—they are 
under the thumbs of their clergy, if you like!” 

Clive Fairfax smiled to himself under his heavy moustache. 
He admired the boy’s spirit, though at the same time he con- 
sidered him a fool for his faith. 

“You have not pulled it off this time,” he murmured to Eva 
when they had adjourned to the drawing-room, taking advantage 
of the cross-examination on confession which Albert was un- 
dergoing at the hands of Miss Blake. 

“As you see,” was the petulant answer. “I got him to 
postpone it for a day, however. 

“Oh, I quite admitted that possibility! Well, he deserves 
to be left in peace now.” 

“Fancy you standing up for a Roman Catholic!” said Mrs. 
Carlton, as she subsided into her favorite lounging-chair by the 
fire. 

“Pooh!” returned Colonel Fairfax shortly. “I have no 
sympathy with the lad’s religious convictions; I think them 
simple rubbish, to put it mildly, but I do admire the way he 
stands up for his folly.” 

“You are quite determined to go to morrow, Mr. Foster?” 
said Mrs. Carlton an hour later, when her guests were making 
their farewells. Colonel Fairfax and Miss Blake were compar- 
ing notes concerning the rival merits of their cigarettes, and she 
and Albert were comparatively alone. 
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“Yes, I must go,” he answered shortly. His ideal’s con- 
duct this evening had greatly puzzled him, and though she still 
remained on her pedestal, its foundations were beginning to be 
a trifle shaky. 

“And I thought you cared for me!” she said recklessly, 
forgetful for the moment of her usual endeavors to postpone 
the inevitable declaration, oblivious of everything but her own 
wounded vanity. 

Albert’s eyes lit up. “Care for you!” he echoed fervently. 
“IT should think I did ; but how can I explain? Don’t you see 
that my religion must always come first, and’’—as the remem- 
brance of his late injuries returned to him—‘ you have been 
turning it into ridicule all the evening.” 

“May I interrupt these confidences to say good-night to you, 
Eva?” interposed Miss Blake at this moment, “or _ shall 
Colonel Fairfax and I efface ourselves gracefully? We seem 
distinctly de trop.” 

“ Fancy you effacing yourself, Lottie!’ 
greatly relieved at the interruption. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Foster; good-by, rather.” 

“IT shall see you again next week,” said Albert. “ You talk 
as if I were going to the North Pole.” 

Eva Carlton raised her eyes to his for an instant. ‘ Our 
next meeting will find you altered,” she said slowly. 

As Albert Foster walked home in the moonlight Mrs. 
Carlton’s parting words, and the prophetic tone in which they 
were uttered, kept perpetually recurring to his mind, and it 
was with an undefinable sense of some impending change in 
his life that he took his departure for Manresa the following 


morning. 


] 


exclaimed her hostess 


IV. 
‘* They shall see God who, bearing and believing, 
Keep their hearts pure, 
Some stony steps, and yet a little climbing: 
The rest is sure.” 


It was at a musical crush that Eva Carlton and Albert 
Foster met again after the latter’s return from Manresa. 

“This is a surprise!"’ she exclaimed gaily. “I pictured 
you beating your breast in one of those uncomfortable costumes 
the saints of old used to wear, instead of attending a worldly 
function in correct evening attire.” 


Albert gave a resigned sigh and offered her his arm. 
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“Have you not had enough of that old joke?” he asked. 
“As for my being here, that is the mother’s doing; she wanted 
an escort. Come and have some tea or something? I have 
lots to say to you.” 

Mrs. Carlton looked searchingly at him as she allowed her- 
self to be led away in the direction of the buffet. The boy 
was altered and her prediction, spoken half in jest, was verified. 
Yet, how was it possible that only a week’s experiences could 
have given that touch of dignity to his manner and bearing, 
toned down the buoyancy of his spirits, and bestowed upon 
him that expression of peace and newly acquired serenity ? 

“T am waiting for the revelation,” she said presently, when 
he had provided her with a strawberry ice and conducted her 
to a flower-decked recess a little apart from the crowd. 

“T won't keep you in suspense,” he blurted out, his com- 
plexion rivalling the crimson hues of the Chinese lantern which 
hung above his head. “I have made up my mind about my 
future, and I am going to Rome in a fortnight to begin my 
studies at the English College.” 

“What studies?” inquired Mrs. Carlton vaguely, unable to 
realize the drift of his words. “Are you going to school 
again? You have been at one college; is not that enough?” 

Albert Foster laughed his old laugh of unrestrained enjoyment. 

“Yes, I am going to school again,” he said, “and I shall 
be kept pretty tight at it, I fancy. I am going—at least I am 
going to try—to be a priest, Mrs. Carlton.” 

Eva gazed blankly at him, her ice-spoon suspended midway 
between her plate and her lips. 

‘A priest !’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of the liveliest horror. 
“Impossible! The Jesuits have been getting hold of you, 
Albert. Throw off their influence and be a man.” 

“Don’t take it like that,” he said softly. ‘You are the very 
first person I have told my news to except my mother, and 
though you are not a Catholic and do not realize all that it 
means to me, still I did count on your sympathy.” 

There was a little break in his voice as he spoke, a pathetic 
vibration which in some inexplicable manner appealed to the 
highest part of Eva Carlton’s worldly nature. After all—so 
ran her thoughts—the boy had loved her more sincerely, per- 
haps, than many of his seniors who had laid their devotion at 
her feet, and in renouncing the sunny side of life for the sake 
of a delusion he was performing a heroic action, and deserved 
a little consolation and encouragement. 
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“Yes, and you shall have it,” she answered, laying her hand 
on his arm. “I think it foolish of you to destroy your life 
and renounce everything that makes life worth living, which is, 
I believe, the law laid down for the priesthood; but I wish 
you happiness in what you have undertaken, and”—in a lower 
tone—‘“ you have taught me a lesson, Albert, which I shall not 


quickly forget.” 

Albert Foster took her hand in his for an instant and 
raised it to his lips. It was his final farewell to what was not 
precisely love, but “love’s first flash in youth,” and though, 
since those eight days of meditation had revealed to him his 
inner self, his whole being was penetrated with a longing for 
higher things, yet it was not without a sharp pang that he 
turned down the page in this first chapter of his life’s history. 


On a bright June evening, some seven years later, two 
priests stood waiting for admittance at the door of the “ Or- 
phan’s Home” at Weybridge. 

“You will find this an institution after your own heart,” re- 
marked the elder of the two. “Thoroughly well organized, 
and a woman at the head of it who has thrown herself heart 
and soul into her work.” 

“Who is she?” asked his companion carelessly. He was 
tall and fair, with an expression of calm serenity, which had 
earned him the title of the “modern Sir Galahad” from en- 
thusiastic members of the “ devoted female sex.” 

‘She is a Mrs. Fairfax,’”’ was the reply he received, “and 
has rather a curious history. She has been twice married, 
though she is still under forty. Her second husband, who died 
eighteen months after the marriage, was an agnostic, and 
although she herself was professedly a Protestant, she per- 
suaded him to see a Catholic priest on his death-bed. Then 
she was received into the church, and spends most of her time 
and all her fortune, which is a considerable one, in doing good 
to others. Yet I hear she was tremendously admired, and 
worldly to the tips of her fingers. God’s ways are wonderful— 
Oh!” as the door opened—‘“ come in.” 

The visitors were ushered into a bright but plainly fur- 
nished room lined with well-filled book-shelves, and further 
adorned with one or two framed prints of sacred subjects, and 
in a few moments the matron of the orphanage made her 
appearance. As the elder of the two priests went forward to 
greet her the eyes of the younger dilated with astonishment, 
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and a scene from the past rose vividly before him. Once more 
he was in a firelit boudoir perfumed with the scent of violets, 
the rosy flames flickering on gleaming statuette, on priceless 
china, and on oaken cabinets, and the musical tones of a 
woman’s voice were echoing in his ears. “And so you really 
are a Catholic? How strange it seems!” 

As the matron’s glance fell on him she utteved an ejacula- 
tion of surprise. 

“Father Foster !—is it possible? Don’t you remember me?” 

“Mrs. Carlton!” he stammered, “what in the world are 
you doing here?” 

For an instant the old mocking gleam of amusement shone 
in Eva’s hazel eyes, which, dimmed by much weeping, had lost 
a little of their former brightness. 

“Que fait elle dans cette galére!” she murmured. Then 
turning to the somewhat bewildered spectator: ‘ We are old 
friends, Father Keene, and it is six—seven—how many years 
since we met, Father Foster?” 

“T don’t know; six—seven I suppose,” answered he in a 
dazed sort of fashion. “ But,” he repeated, “what are you 
doing here, Mrs. Carlton?” 

A pensive look overshadowed Eva’s expressive face. 

“That is not my name any longer,” she said softly. “I—” 

“ Why, of course; what a fool I am!” exclaimed the young 
priest in his old boyish manner. 

“Then it is you who are the matron of this orphanage, and 
have done such wonders here, as Father Keene tells me. I 
have been puzzling my brains to remember why the name was 
so familiar to me.” 

“I daresay you would like to talk over old times,” inter- 
posed Father Keene, “so I will make myself scarce. Mrs. 
Fairfax will show you over the orphanage, and you will find 
dinner at the presbytery at seven o’clock. Your train does not 
leave till g: 30.’ 

‘“‘ Now tell me everything,” began the priest eagerly, as soon 
as he and the matron were left alone together. ‘“ Thank God, 
you have the faith at last; tell me how it came to you.” 

Then, in the gathering twilight of that fair June evening, 
Eva told him the story of her life since they had parted, seven 
years ago. She spoke of her ever-increasing attraction for 
Clive Fairfax, her subsequent marriage, and the marvellous 
manner in which love—such as she had never before experi- 
enced—had altered and softened her entire character, filling 
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her with hatred for her former self and her petty vanities. 
She dwelt on the heaven-sent influence which had so ‘inexplica- 
bly caused her to labor and strive for her husband’s salvation, 
her gratitude and joy at his final repentance, and her own 
reception into the church. 

“Did you ever pray for me, Albert ?—Father, I mean; the 
old name slipped out.” 

“JT have prayed for you night and morning since the day 
we parted,” he said simply; “‘ prayed with all the strength of 
my soul that you might be led into the true fold, and since 
my ordination your name has never been omitted from my 
Mass.” 

“There! that explains it,’ she exclaimed. “ Prayer has 
made more converts than controversial conversation or elo- 
quent sermons have ever succeeded in doing. Thank God for 
your vocation!” she added fervently. “And to think how I 
jeered at you about it long ago!” 

A smile lit up the young priest’s features. 

“You knew no better then,” he said. “But you have re- 
sponded gallantly to God’s grace, and by the path of sorrow 
he has led you to himself at last.” 

As they parted, half an hour later, at the door of 
the orphanage the spirit of mischief, never entirely dormant 
in Eva Fairfax, again rose to the fore. 

“Father,” she said demurely, ‘‘do you think the cook has 
been stingy with the brandy?” 

For a second or two Father Foster stared at her in blank 
bewilderment, and then his laugh rang out upon the still even- 
ing air. 

“ Rather not,” he answered. “It has thoroughly soaked in, 
and I think there is no danger of any Protestant applying to 
you the epithets of ‘dull and dowdy.’”’ 
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HAMLET’S MADNESS AND GERMAN CRITICISM. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


EB aif ETHER Hamlet was really mad was a question 
/ Mk that used to be discussed with serious interest 
yf by critical students as distinguished from mere 
AO critics; but the discovery of the sources from 
MEISE =owhich, probably, Shakspere derived most of the 
matter and possibly something of the form of his play has 
caused the discussicn to be shelved, as if in the light of more 
recent information there never had been a question to be dis- 
cussed. It may seem to some of our readers inexplicable that 
men of high attainments should employ themselves in examin- 
ing characteristics of a mere figment of the imagination, as 
if they belonged to a man who had really lived; but the 
value of an analysis of the psychological elements which com- 
bine in forming a great creation is very much greater than an 
examination of the qualities mental and moral which are attri- 
buted to a purely historical charaeter. We say attributed, be- 
cause no biographer has the inner man in his mind—he forms 
his own notion of him from acts and words; but these leave a 
good deal unrevealed. Now, we think that the fuller information 
we possess concerning the sources of Shakspere’s Hamlet does 
not alter the question of Hamlet’s madness one iota, though no 
doubt it suggests to us why he made the action of the play 
turn upon madness, real or affected. 


GERMAN ANTAGONISTS. 


The anti-Shaksperian movement in Germany can only find 
in the madness of Hamlet a.proof of the unscrupulous use 
which Shakspere made of writings he found ready to his hand, 
and an inability to mould the materials he seized into an ar- 
tistic whole. This madness in the old play which Shakspere 
used had been assumed for a purpose, as in the old story on 
which the play was based it had been assumed. Among the 
writings which are held in this German movement to have sup- 
plied Shakspere with his material is an old German adaptation 
which probably appeared about 1589.* Altogether it is con- 


* Der Bestra/te Brudermort, 
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tended that as the madness of Hamlet in the previous works 
had been put on, so must it have been in the work of Shak- 
spere; and that any inconsistencies in Hamlet’s conduct, how- 
ever startling, are to be referred to Shakspere’s want of skill 
in adapting the works of others, or his eagerness to cause a 
sensation,* but by no means to the conception of a character 
upon whom external influences produced a morbid melancholy 
which ate into the brain. 

Conceding all that Riimelin and Benedix, the heralds of 
this German attack on the traditional veneration of the English- 
speaking world for the genius of Shakspere, ask with re- 
spect to his employment of existing works in the composi- 
tion of his plays, we insist that there are mental and moral 
characteristics in his Hamlet not to be found in the Hamlet 
of the earlier works; that these characteristics constitute a new 
creation; and accordingly that whatever value there had been 
in discussing the question of the reality of Hamlet’s madness 
before the discovery of the sources upon which Shakspere 
drew, the same value still belongs to the examination of the 
psychological phenomena exhibited.t 


THE TEST OF MADNESS. 


In the old and somewhat crude tragedy the madness of 
Hamlet was put on, like that of King David or the madness of 
the elder Brutus. In these historical instances it would appear 
there was nothing of the subtle and varying moods described 
in works on mental alienation, and which lie in the experience 
of medical men. We think the test of madness in the last 
resort is legal responsibility, at least it is the practical one we 
can rely upon chiefly; but there are shades of mania between 
the shifting of the mental balance and the stage at which 
moral responsibility ceases—so many and minute that it can 
be readily understood how it is that men more or less mentally 
affected may be considered to enjoy the possession of their 
faculties. We are of opinion that Shakspere knew this, under- 
stood it as well as any man who, without being a specialist in 
mental disease, has still bestowed attention on mental phe- 
nomena. He must have met with some very strange cases 
among the Puritans, the merchant adventurers, and the soldiers 
of fortune of his time. In our opinion Raleigh was a mad- 
man, and in the opinion of every man during the last years of 


* To win the applause of the groundlings. 
+ One thing seems very clear, that Mr. Donnelly’s theory is untenable, 
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Elizabeth, outside their stern and gloomy coteries, the Puritan 
of one kind or another was reckoned a madman. There might 
have been some question concerning the soldier of fortune who 
went to foreign countries under a private leader, but in the 
most favorable view of him he was regarded as a rolling stone, 
and his friends were, upon the whole, pleased if they heard no 
worse account of him than that he had fallen in the attack on 
a town, or had died of famine in. defending it. The worst 
thing they could hear was that he was still alive, with the 
possibility of being hanged by a provost-marshal, or of return- 
ing home to be an eyesore and a burden. Again, Shakspere 
had among the actors and dramatic authors of his time in- 
stances of a viciousness, malignity, and profligacy which to him 
must have argued mental overthrow. The sweet and equable 
temper to which his contemporaries bear testimony could 
hardly permit Shakspere to look upon such men as Greene 
otherwise than as wretched creatures whose profligacy, exag- 
gerated vanity, and consciousness of deserved failure had worked 
like madness in their brains. Indeed, this extract from the sort 
of autobiography which Greene wrote—it is hoped in repentance, 
for he says so—is so like the jealousy of madness, that we offer 
it in proof pro tanto of our implication that men against whom 
no commission de /unatico inguirendo would be sped are still 
mad, very mad indeed: “Is it not strange that I, to whom 
they all have been beholding, . . . be .. . forsaken? 

There is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, 
that, with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide, supposes 
he is as well able to bombast a blank-verse as the best of 
you, . . . is in his own conceit the only Shakscene in 
a country.” The detestable profligate here accused Shak- 
spere of having been beholden to him, and then abandoning 
him in his necessity. It was written in 1593, the perfect Ham- 
let in the beginning of the seventeenth century. There was 
not a word of truth in the libeller’s statement, but it can readily 
be conceived that with Shakspere’s unexampled power of in- 
trospection he could take this instance and a thousand others 
in his own experience, and fuse them into an harmonious 
whole in the alchemy of his mind. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HAMLET’S MADNESS. 


No doubt, if he were to make the madness of his Hamlet 
an assumed one, to be carried through the difficulties of a long 
ordeal, with watchful and jealous eyes marking his moods and the 
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certainty of his uncle’s anger poising over the slightest reason 
for suspicion, he must also have borne in mind the knowledge 
that the long-sustained assumption of such a character is the 
most difficult exercise of concentrated will, if indeed such a 
character can for a long time be sustained. The case of King 
David is nothing more than the putting on of external charac- 
teristics for an occasion which in a simple state of society would 
be at once accepted as proof of madness. With regard to the 
elder Brutus we have not sufficient information, even if we are 
sure that the story can be trusted; still, taking the tale, we 
have features that seem to confirm the view we are trying to 
impress. The impression produced in this instance is that of 
folly bordering on imbecility ; though long sustained, if the story 
be true. Consequently there would not seem to be any great 
tax upon the will necessarily, such as that demanded by the 
vast range of mental phenomena which lay within the reach of 
Hamlet’s reading, and which, by the abnormal activity of his 
mind, came within the field of his speculation. 

Take Hamlet’s disposition as we have it in the play, and 
not through the medium -of German criticism, and we find 
him oppressed by a profound melancholy. This we should like 
to analyze into its component parts, but our space will not per- 
mit it; but there is one thing clear, that in the older play and 
the story or saga on which it was based a fierce vindictiveness, 
and not melancholy, was the mental characteristic of Hamlet. 
The affectation of madness is the means in the saga and the 
crude old play of working out a revenge; but the first thing 
we find in the Hamlet of Shakspere is the melancholy we have 
spoken of, his complete isolation from the court, a desire to 
return to the university, as if the whole purpose of his life had 
been changed by a violent wrench. 

A priori there is in this determination evidence of extreme 
mental tension, and we can only understand it as something 
affecting a gentle, pure, and elevated mind almost like despair 
—that is, his horror at his mother’s marriage with his uncle and 
the pregnant fact that the latter took the crown as well. The 
exclusion of himself he does not seem so much to have re- 
sented, as that it afforded evidence that the throne had been 
unfairly played for, and that this was most probably by some 
foul practice on the life of the late king. Still, this was no 
more than suspicion. The moral element, we think, important 
here is the justice that would not condemn upon suspicion. 
This is a thing no German could understand, but it is this 
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exaggerated sense of the authority of positive law which marks 
the character of Hamlet as one which three centuries ago only 
an Englishman could conceive, and which only one Englishman 
could work out in the manner it has been accomplished in this 
play.* He required more positive proof than the suggestive- 
ness of circumstances. In its absence his mind was sinking lower 
and lower; then comes a message from the other world to sup- 
ply the proof he wanted. It seems to us that the processes of 
thought in Hamlet and the working of events outside him afford 
a very satisfactory instance not only of the care bestowed by 
Shakspere on the construction of his plays, but of the genius 
that rose so high above the playwright’s art as to set in mo- 
tion the forces of individual life in parallel lines with those of 
the surrounding social life, and to link them in the closest union 
under exceptional conditions, without violating in the slightest 
degree one rule of probability. 

We think, therefore, that Shakspere really intended that 
Hamlet was affected by a degree of mental tension amounting 
to mania; and we add, with a certain degree of tentativeness, 
that the delicate, overwrought sense of justice which would not 
condemn the usurper of his throne of a murder not clearly 
proved was a symptom of mania like the religious mania of the 
sectaries of the time. 


AN ETHICAL MANIA LIKE UNTO THE SECTARIES. 


We have stated it was an ethical mania analogous to the 
aberrations of Calvinism in Scotland, the furious moods of the 
sectaries in Germany, and the singular doctrinal tenets of those 
various shades of extreme Protestants in England who came 
later on to be included under the generic name of Puritans. 
Our space will not permit us to examine the intensity and 
variety of the displays of Hamlet’s madness. It is enough to 
say that sometimes it is in the direction of intellectual activity 
and power, sometimes his mind is a stagnant pool in which all 
foul, degrading, desperate images rise and grow and rot like 
the rank weeds on Lethe’s wharf. This explains why the chival- 
rous and just-minded Hamlet sitting at the feet of Ophelia 
says things gross enough for a stew and base enough for a 
robber’s haunt. This, we take it, is an aspect of the mania of 
Hamlet which is not unlike the terrible contrasts in religious 
excitement when one hears of a plunge from spiritual ecstasy 


* Any lawyer who knows the meaning and force of circumstantial evidence will, we 


think, agree with this criticism. 
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down to the lowest gulf of sensuality. If the mania be ethi- 
cal, as we hold it to be in Hamlet, and not religious, there can 
be no reason in mental laws why there should not be contrasts 
as marked, inconsistencies as startling, as in the case of religious 
mania. This we think is the gauge by which the faltering, the 
hesitation in his purposes is to be measured, and the transitions 
from high and pure philosophy to a materialism alien to his 
nature. 

The vagaries of extreme Puritanism afforded a temptation 
for parody—we have a hint of it in the case of Malvolio—but 
there was a danger in presenting the views of those stern 
sectaries in anything like serious language and action. The 
court was suspicious, and its eyes were upon the stage and 
wherever a book might be sold in which any reflection on 
the government in church and state might be offered. We 
have a petition from Shakspere and the other “sharers in the 
Black Fryers playhouse” disclaiming the introduction into 
their plays of “matters of state and religion.” The stern and 
gloomy Puritan with his views upon church and state could 
not be made a character of except in an indirect way for 


mockery, but phenomena mental and moral exhibited by him 
might be made interesting if lodged in a character centuries 
back, and deducible from external circumstances injuriously 
affecting a nature of great sensitiveness and intense sense of 


honor. 
This we take to be the explanation of the perplexities pre- 


sented in the character of Hamlet. There is a species of mad- 
ness which arises from distempered fancy, but which does not 
render a man unfit for the duties of life. In the same way 
that the vanity and self-centredness of Malvolio ate into his 
brain, poisoning his good qualities so that he would be capable 
of anything mean and vindictive in dealing with those he fan- 
cied injured him, but could still be a good servant of his mistress, 
so the profound and noble character of Hamlet, though warped 
by excessive self-consciousness, a sense that he had been un- 
justly treated, and a feeling that he was laboring under the 
depreciation of inferiors to the degree that he was swept into the 
night and the wild, he still preserved a love of justice which, in 
the extent to which he carried it, was a symptom of madness. 
This seems to be the conception Shakspere intended ; and upon 
some other occasion we may offer further proofs of our theory. 
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THE OLD SHIPMASTER. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


aE haunts the empty wharves where once were heaped 
Great bales of silk and Orient fabrics rare, 
And pungent spices scenting all the air, 

And sandal-wood in tropic fragrance steeped. 


No more a world’s mart here—no more for him 
The creaking yards, the broad and bellying sails 
Of the good ship that battled with the gales, 
And nine times touched the round world’s utmost rim. 


His slow step echoes from the warehouse wall, 
That slants and sags beneath the sodden weight 
Of moss-black shingles. One decree of fate 

To ship and master, storehouse, wharf, and all. 


Ah well! A final port, an evening’s rest 

Before the long, long voyage—’tis fitting so. 

No more great ships that to the earth’s ends go, 
But thoughts of one white sail—ah! that is best! 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM. 


BY REV. A. P. DOYLE. 


MOST interesting volume dealing with the Econo. 

mic Aspects of the Liquor Problem has just been 

issued by the National Department of Labor, 

under the supervision of Carroll D. Wright. 

= This volume is of very great value because it 

represents the results of extensive and searching investigation 

into the condition of the liquor-traffic as it exists here and now 

in the United States. It possesses additional value inasmuch 

as the investigations have been carried on with no other pur- 

pose in view than a sincere desire to get at the facts. There is 

no endeavor to exaggerate the drink evil in order to emphasize 

any one of the reputed remedial measures, nor is there any evi- 

dent design of marshalling figures in order to antagonize any one 

of the well-known political methods of dealing with the liquor pro- 

blem. The fact that the report is made by the government over 

the name of so eminent a statistician as Commissioner Wright 
is the fullest guarantee of its accuracy and its completeness. 

We are quite conscious of the fact that in gathering mate- 
rial for such a report it is very easy for any one to obtain a 
one-sided view. The questions may be framed in such a way as 
to show the animus of the questioner. They may be tactfully 
put so as to draw out answers that will serve to support some 
preconceived notions, or, even after figures have been ever so 
truthfully gathered, returns may be manipulated in such a way as 
to exaggerate certain conclusions which would not in any sense 
be warranted by a more honest interpretation of the data in hand. 
Figures never lie only when there is a prevaricator behind them, 
and in no department of statistics have there been such varied 
conclusions drawn as those which are quoted in regard to the 
evil of intemperance. This is quite natural because, perchance, 
around no other topics have such bitter personal contentions raged 
as about the liquor interests of the country. There are almost as 
many pet theories proposed for the remedy of the drink plague 
as there are for the cure of consumption, or for the relief of 
the Cuban fevers. We have not been able to detect a particu- 
lar bias in a single paragraph of this report, nor any leaning to 
one theory or another. The calm and consistent mathematical 
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calculation as well as the cold and colorless deduction are 
the chief merits of this report under consideration. 

The first thing that impresses one in analyzing its varied 
tables and multiform investigations is the tremendous propor- 
tions to which the liquor interests of the country have attained. 
With the growth of the population there has been a steady 
increase in the consumption of intoxicating drink. Sometimes 
we temperance people lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that matters are not as bad in this present year of grace as 
they were a generation ago, and from many signs of the times 
we are often justified in these opinions. Undoubtedly with all 
the agitation that has gone on, and the strenuous endeavors 
that have been made by legal as well as persuasive agencies, 
there is less drinking in many quarters and there is more con- 
demnation for drinking habits to-day than there were a quarter of 
a century ago. The business of selling liquor is less respectable 
and the public use of drink more apt to be frowned down with 
us than it was with our forefathers, and figures bear out the 
statement that there is less public intoxication. In spite of this 
the consumption of liquor of all kinds has gone on increasing 
from 4.17 gallons per capita in 1840 to 16.42 gallons per capita 
in 1896. This very large increase is due to the introduction 
of malt liquors. The actual use of distilled spirits has declined 
from 2.52 gallons per capita in 1840 to 1 proof gallon in 1896, 
while the use of malt liquors has increased from 1.36 gallons in 
1840 to 15.16 gallons in 1896. 

One might hastily conclude that the decrease of intoxica- 
tion is due to the introduction of beers, but the observation of 
experienced men goes to prove that there is far more intemper- 
ance from beer these days than from the stronger drinks ; 
especially is this the case among women. In the city of New 
York alone, during the last year, there were 23,295 arrests for 
disorderly conduct, principally on account of intoxication, and 
there were 21,630 persons arrested for mere intoxication be- 
sides, making 44,925 arrests in all on account of the abuse of 
liquor, Of this 44,925, nearly 40 per cent. were women. 

One might imagine that the period of industrial depression 
through which we have just passed would naturally increase the 
consumption of intoxicating drinks, since among the very poor 
it is more economical to use cheap beer as a beverage than to 
get tea or coffee and to light fires to cook victuals; but it is 
gratifying to note that the hard times have contributed to a 
notable diminution in the use of all kinds of beverages, but 
particularly of spirits. Possibly the bicycle, the use of which 
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has become so common, has contributed to decrease the 
patronage of saloons. But whatever the cause, while there has 
been a steady increase when measured by decades, in the last 
few years since 1892, the consumption of distilled alcoholic 
stimulants has not increased. Moreover the use of the milder 
beverages has barely been steady, and the general total of all 
kinds has decreased from 17.04 gallons per capita in 1892 to 
15.42 gallons in 1896. 

The people of the United States are an exceedingly thirsty 
nation. They drank in 1896 883,678,219 gallons of intoxicating 
drink, and if one counts out the children, each adult must have 
consumed on the average 30 gallons. Considering that a quart 
would go pretty far in making the head reel and the feet un- 
steady, and that there are 120 quarts in 30 gallons, each adult 
could get pretty well on to drunkenness every third day. 
Verily no one would accuse us of being a sober race. 

Commissioner Wright’s report reduces the number of places 
where liquors are retailed to 161,483. This represents the 
number of retail saloons in the country—one saloon to 433 of 
the population, and by eliminating the children, one saloon to 
every 200 adults. In order to make a living out of 200 adults 
ways must be devised to encourage constant drinking. A 
great many must drink to excess to make up: for the many 
who do not drink at all. So that we are in this country 
confronted by this state of affairs: a huge organization, with 
millions of capital invested, infesting the cities and hamlets of 
the country; ever on the alert to cultivate drinking habits bya 
code of etiquette all its own; defying the just laws enacted for 
its restraint, by a political influence; claiming all day to do its 
work, and then stealing the small hours of the night and the 
consecrated time of Sunday. In order that the 161,483 retail 
places of the country may make a paying interest on the 
capital invested, excessive drinking must be produced. The 
relation of the retail liquor-traffic as it exists here and now to 
the vice of intemperance is one of cause and effect, and so 
energetic is the cause there is little wonder that it claims its 
victims by the thousands, and it is not at all surprising that 
there are public-spirited men who consider it a terrible menace 
to our homes and our liberty, and who are willing to pledge 
their fortunes, their lives, and their sacred honor to banish it 
from this fair land. j 

Yet, what will one do? There are $957,162,907 of capital 
invested. It gives employment to 241,756 hands. It yields a 
revenue to the government in one way or other, by special 
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taxes, fines, and custom duties, of $183,213,124.51. This is the 
statement of the financial status of the liquor-traffic. What are 
we going to do about it? Abolish it entirely? 

Suppose legal prohibition should prevail for a time. Sup- 
pose by some strange political combination, as occurred in 
Canada a few weeks ago, it would be the will of the people, 
as manifested at the polls, that the government should use its 
mighty hand to suppress the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants; the next day, after a night of nervous strain and ex- 
citement about the polls, undoubtedly some of the very ones 
who voted for prohibition would be the first to clamor for 
something to steady the overstrained nerves or to whip up 
the flagging vitality. The tremendous drain on one’s vital 
forces that is occasioned by the effort to keep up with the 
pace that is set by the intellectual and commercial life in this 
country demands a stimulant. Without a doubt, the only rea- 
son there is so much drunkenness in this country is the very 
same reason that makes us a nation of neurasthenics. Were 
we living a quiet, peaceful life, content with but few things, 
and not ambitious for place, nor avaricious for gain, nor 
eager for pre-eminence, there would not be the same demand for 
alcoholics. Alcohol is the goad, and when the beast flags, after 
days of work and nights of revelry with no rest, goad him on 
till he drops in his tracks or winds up in an asylum for paretics. 

If, however, in our judgment, the policy of prohibition will 
never be realized, the efforts spent in fighting the saloon are 
not without their beneficial results. Prohibitionists are men 
with all the enthusiasm of high ideals and heroic measures, 
They spend and are spent in the effort to suppress drunken- 
ness. They disseminate thousands of dollars and tons of litera- 
ture, and throngs of people who have been saved from the 
withering scourge of drunkenness rise up and call them blessed. 
I have no special condemnation for them. They mean well, but 
are mistaken; but I cannot withhold my condemnation for the 
many who, seeing the ravages of the drink evil, do nothing and 
say nothing, though a word would mean a great deal from them. 

The continued growth of the liquor-traffic may be expected. 
It is full of energy. It is backed by plenty of capital. It has 
its thousands of minions. Its capacious maw has plenty of vic- 
tims to feed on. 

In order to restrain the evil tendencies of the liquor-traffic 
the Supreme Court of the United States decreed on the roth 
of November, 1890, in the case of Crowley vs. Christensen, 
that the sale of liquor is the proper subject for restrictive 
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legislation. “The police power of each State,” it says, “is fully 
competent to regulate the business, to mitigate its evils, or to 
suppress it entirely. There is no inherent right in any citizen 
to thus sell intoxicating liquor by retail.” 

The larger the number and the more efficacious the quality 
of the restraining influences that are thrown about the growth 
of the liquor-traffic, the more quickly and more completely will 
the evils resultant therefrom be eliminated. 

But more potent than prohibitory legislation is the placing 
of something which will be a substitute for the saloon. The 
saloon is not an unmixed evil. It does satisfy certain legiti- 
mate wants. Around it as a centre gathers a great deal of the 
social life of the plain people. The sense of freedom, the 
political talk, the free-lunch counter, the good-fellowship, the 
daily paper, and many other little things which enter into the 
rest and recreation of a working-man when away from the dull 
and hard routine of work, are all provided by the saloon. The 
problem is to provide all this in just as abundant measure, 
but without the sting of alcohol. If men of wealth who do not 
care to identify themselves with the organized temperance work 
for one reason or another, would devote their efforts and money 
to the creation of settlement houses, athletic clubs, gymnasia, 
lunch-wagons, cheap but well supervised theatres, they would 
do not a little to neutralize the baneful effects of the saloon. 

In addition to the statistical knowledge concerning the 
liquor business itself, the report furnishes us with an amount 
of very interesting information concerning the extent of the 
use of liquor by employees who are subject to night-work, 
exposure, and overwork; concerning the relation of pay-day and 
Sunday to intoxication, and also to what extent the manufac- 
turing, agricultural, and transportation interests of the country 
are contributing to the sobriety of their employees. The latter 
is of special interest, because an extension of this same work too 
will help to solve to a very large extent the question of drunken- 
ness among the working-men of the country. Investigation was 
made among 6,970 employers, where 1,745,923 hands were em- 
ployed, and of this number 3,527, or more than 50 per cent., 
require that their employees shall not use liquor when on duty, 
and many insist on total abstinence both on and off duty as a 
condition of employment. If still other employers were as 
strict in the condemnation of the abuse of intoxicating drink 
among their employees, we may readily see that it would not take 
long to eliminate intemperance from among the working-people. 
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LATE CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY G. M. P. BOWNS. 


PHAT the doings of so great a body as the Tri- 

ennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church should interest the whole world is not 

to be wondered at. From a human stand-point 

it ought to be of inestimable importance. Mat- 

ters of great moment are to be discussed, which seem to be 

the deciding points between faith and infidelity, and doctrinal 

questions are to be settled which will either build up or de- 
stroy faith. 

Says the Churchman: “ An assembly, meeting as the General 
Convention does in the name of Christ and depending for 
guidance on the ‘mighty power of the Holy Ghost,’ ought to 
be the most august and the most influential of all human gath- 
erings. Nowhere should it be possible to find more generosity 
in temper, more self-controlled utterance in debate, more wis- 
dom in action, more single-heartedness in purpose, than in such 
a body.” Conducted under such guidance and with such tem- 
per, the results of the convention should be of special import. 
What shall the historian write? Will it be of disappointment, 
discouragement, disloyalty? Will it be of what it did not rather 
than of what it did? What criterion have we upon which to 
base any expectations? All the signs of the times at present 
writing point to a repetition of the proceedings of former years. 
The position is anomalous, endeavoring to be logical by being 
illogical, to be consistent by being inconsistent. The contradic- 
tory character of the assertions and formulated canons, the nega- 
tive and nebulous character of the doctrinal schedules, suggest 
a body of respectable men satisfied with themselves and not 
disposed to quarrel over matters of dogma. “ Let every man 
be persuaded in his own mind.’ Scarcely had this “ trien- 
nial’’ begun ils momentous work when it placed itself in a 
most extraordinary predicament. At the last convention 
Article I. of the report of the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision was adopted, sent to the diocesan conventions, and 
returned by them to the present convention for final adoption. 
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The House of Deputies entered into consideration of this report. 
The title proposed in the preamble, viz., Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, does not meet the 
approval of the High-Church party, and by the tenderness of 
their persuasion, by their intense devotion to the sublime good 
of the church, the deputies almost unanimously rejected the 
proposed title. Simultaneously a message was received from 
the House of Bishops announcing the adoption of the title just 
rejected by the lower house. A dead-lock ensues upon the 
question simply of a name, despite the dependence upon the 
“mighty power of the Holy Ghost,” who had but three years 
back directed them to accept and submit the same to the 
several diocesan conventions, completely undoing the work of 
the last convention. This law-making or law-suggesting body 
of the dranch church places itself on record, through the medium 
of its well-known diplomacy, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That in view of the technical difficulties at pre- 
sent encompassing the matter of constitutional revision, the 
subject of the consideration of amendments reported by the 
joint committee be indefinitely postponed.” 

Were the “technical difficulties’’ only apparent when the 
upper house learned of the action of their brethren in the 
lower house, or were they but adopting the “ jingo” methods 
attributed to less pretentious bodies, to hold the popular favor? 
Is it in debate rather than in the importance and fidelity of 
its legislative acts that the convention most fully reveals its 
spirit? If so, the spirit of the convention, at its very beginning, 
is evidently to spend three weeks in ‘‘ verbosity” and fully ex- 
emplify the spirit of self-repression. 

Bishop Potter, of New York, surely did not intend for us to 
conclude that the convention was guided by the Holy Ghost, 
“who should teach us all things,” when he said: “ You must 
not expect to settle anything. The only good to be expected 
from the discussion is such as might follow an interchange of 
opinion.” We can scarcely conceive of the good to be arrived 
at by a discussion so broad, an interchange of opinion so ex- 
tensive, as that which produced the above bit of conclusive 
legislation. The apparent purpose of each succeeding conven- 
tion is to make null and void the work of the preceding, 
or to leave it in a labyrinth of “#uge canore” (melodious 
trifles). ' 

Canons are made and unmade by petition, and the formula 
is so carefully prepared, so adroitly launched, that it may 
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mean anything or nothing. A petition from the anti-Ritualistic 
party presented to the convention attracts our attention, as clari- 
fying the atmosphere of any doubt as to the status of a clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church. Said the petitioners in their memorial: 

“ Believing it generally accepted among churchmen that the 
ministry of Christ’s church is not sacerdotal, we hereby request 
that steps be taken for abrogating the office of institution as 
at present contained in the Book of Common Prayer.” Then 
follow the objections, viz., the use of the word altar, which, 
though struck out at the time of the Reformation, is now re- 
incorporated, and it authorizes designing persons to displace the 
holy table and to teach that in Holy Communion there is a sacri- 
fice. 2d. It refers toa sacrificing priest, which, as we stated, is con- 
trary to the “ general acceptation.” 3d. It formsa base of author- 
ity for advocates of sacerdotal teaching to sustain their position. 

Such an anomaly strikes the Catholic as peculiar, at least. 
By this “ general acceptation,” whatever that may mean, a priest 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church is not a priest, his priestly 
functions are zot priestly, and yet his name is priest. 

This positiveness of definition is astounding; and yet is it 
more so than that which we listened to from the lips of a rector 
not long since when asked what the Episcopal Church taught 
regarding the existence of other children of the Virgin Mary? 
Note the dictum of authority: ‘ The church neither affirms nor 
denies the existence of other children, but she would rather be- 
lieve that there were none, as it would rob from the glory of 
our Lord.” Medium tenuere beatt. 

Peace is maintained by abstaining from war. Unity is de- 
sired only in so far as that unity is open hostility to the 
Catholic Church. In what an adroit manner has the Bishop of 
London, England, reached for unity. A pronouncement just 
made by him to Bishop Wilkinson is surely a novel means for 
seising unity. Hitherto, even among the more lax of religious 
bodies, the rite of communion has been accepted as a sacred 
pledge of unity. Now, Bishop Wilkinson finds many dissenters 
within his diocese who have no church affiliation in the com- 
munity, yet desirous of communing in Christian unity, with no 
intention of becoming a part-of the church. He has qualms of 
conscience as to the correctness of such action. He looks for 
authority ; scoffing at the possible power of Papal authority, he 
seeks the high and mighty Bishop of London, whose private 
interpretation is more authoritative than his own, and this 
authority electrifies the theological world by solving the diffi- 

VOL, LXVIII.—17 
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culty under guise of “courtesy”—‘“ communion by courtesy.” 
There seems to be no real significance in the term; the evi- 
dent object “to console” means nothing. 

But amid all these lesser matters to those outside her com- 
munion arises a question on which the liberty-loving American 
Christian world is looking with no little degree of interest— 
the much mooted question of Divorce. The English Church 
has met the question, and by its extraordinary skill in verbal 
construction has sent forth its dictum. Hear it: “ Always and 
at all times the church has held that the marriage bond was 
indissoluble except by death, and that the remarriage of 
divorced persons was invalid and unlawful.” Vox, et preterca 
nihil, History, we believe, has recorded some instances that 
are not consistent with the above assertion. A divorce court 
exists in England, and is the very urgent and powerful reason 
for the remarrying of divorcees adduced by Mr. J. G. Hodges 
at the Synod of the Canadian Church. Said another: A major- 
ity of the church authorities are in favor of the remarriage of 
the “innocent” party; “what the law of God has not forbid- 
den the law of man should not.” Of course, St. Paul was not 
a fair exponent of the law of God when he wrote: “ The wife 
is bound by the law as long as her husband liveth; but if her 
husband dieth, she is at liberty to be married to whom she 
will; only in the Lord” (I. Cor. vii. 39). 

Our Lord himself said: “‘Have ye not read, that he which 
made them at the beginning made them male and female, and 
said, for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh. 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder” 
(Matt. xix. 4-6). But what the law of God has forbidden let 
the law of his church do likewise. 

By what power of inference can aught else save the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage bond be promulgated? 

By the nature of divorce it is either right or wrong. If 
divorce is wrong, can it be made right by petition or “ general 
acceptation”? Right is a virtue by necessity, right is the 
foundation of morality, indeterminate of customs, however long 
standing. If it be right for the innocent party to marry, why 
stop them? If it is wrong, why permit it? Very apropos are 
the charges upon which the Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. De Costa, an 
Episcopalian clergyman of New York City, arraigns his church 
and all Protestantism. As one has said, Dr. De Costa is not 
“a thoughtless, foolish young man”; he is a wise, thoughtful 
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man, persevering in his labor for the cause of Christ as he 
sees it, and devoted to the interests of humanity; a man recog 
nized for his scholarly attainments, a man free from mercenary 
motive. Such a man it is who charges Protestantism with being 
chiefly responsible for the state of things, viz., “blatant infi- 
delity’”—she having deliberately degraded marriage from a 
sacramental plane and unloosed the monster divorce, now prey- 
ing on society. To meet this monster fifteen hundred clergy- 
men have presented the following memorial to the convention : 

“We, the undersigned, bishops and clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States—being persuaded that 
any canon of our church on the question of marriage and 
divorce ought to be consistent with the words the priest must 
use when he solemnizes holy matrimony, according to the ser- 
vice contained in the Prayer-Book—do hereby declare it to be 
our conviction that any legislation on this subject in the way 
of an amendment to our present canon ought to be based on 
the following principles: 

“1, That the marriage law of the church is clearly set forth 
in the marriage service, namely, that Christian marriage ‘con- 
sists in the union of one man with one woman until the union 
is severed by death. 

“2, That this law does not permit the marriage of any per- 
son separated by divorce, so long as the former partner is 
living, whether such person be innocent or guilty.” 

Things which were once vices are now manners and customs. 
“Was the Blessed Reformation a Blessed Mistake?” Surely 
the founder of the church had two living wives, and the 
authorities declared them legal. One would hesitate to destroy 
the smallest little flicker that might light the way to consis- 
tency. It certainly would prove a most embarrassing position 
to an ordinary person, acting a priest not a priest, when he 
says: what God hath joined—he means God has not joined, or 
maybe he has joined for a little while. Now speaks the senior 
Bishop of Connecticut, speaking as one with authority, though 
private, he says in effect: The proposed canon does not assert 
the indissolubility of the matrimonii vinculum ; it is only a canon 
of discipline. It will effect nothing but confusion, says this 
learned episcopus, to show that the church disapproves of mar- 
riage after divorce. The direful results that will fall to the un- 
fortunate priests not sacerdotes who are conscientious are 
summed up in the necessity of leaving their cures. What high 
and holy principles influence the attachment to their places? 
One asks the question, Is it because of sympathy with the cure 
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that “‘conscientious priests,” because there is no verbal assertion, 
may remarry the divorcee without objection. The basic principle 
of the Protestant church is private interpretation. Why should 
these “conscientious priests”’ wait for an official interpretation? 
It may mean a great deal and it may mean nothing to them. 

By such a petition it will not be possible to change the 
relation of the parties already joined together with one or two 
or more husbands or wives living. If the church’s position “ is, 
and always has been,” as stated in the petition, viz., that re- 
marriage of a divorced person is bigamy and the state of the 
person so united is a sinful one, then why present such glar- 
ing misconstructions of the tenets of the church, bishops of 
dioceses, familiar to every reader, startling the whole eccle- 
siastical world, affirming the innocent party may remarry. 
Allowing that the exposition of the Scriptural law given by 
the Incarnate God (St. Mark x. 6-9) is of no importance when 
the great “theological minds have spoken,’ and_ these 
parties ‘“‘no longer very innocent,” though only permitted to 
be married in the vestry or office, why set the seal of approval 
on their lost innocency by giving them Holy Communion? 
Self-repression, skilful diplomacy, no doubt will still permit 
the canon to exist with its fog of doubt, its miasma of social 
and spiritual death, lest some one shall take offence. 

It is commonly believed that the convention will not take 
the stricter ground. Even if it did, by what authority will it 
be able to enforce its decrees. The fashionable set of New 
York society is against such an interpretation, and moral laws 
are the result of petition, you know, and rely for their bind- 
ing force not on the word of God but on public sentiment. If 
the decision is not based on the fundamental principle that 
matrimony is a sacrament which no man can put asunder, 
where will they stop in numbering the causes for divorce? 
Once concede the right of divorce, and a door is thrown wide 
open to the destruction of home and family. 

Truly did Bishop Whipple say at the opening: “ Never since 
the Lord ascended into Heaven has he given to any church 
such a glorious mission to plan out and such great work to 
execute.” It is a gigantic undertaking to harmonize this worse 
than “ Mexican muddle.” ‘Spargere voces in vulgam ambiguas ”’ 
may pour oil on the turbulent waters, but the signs of the 
times are ominous. “ Blatant infidelity”’ on the one side, on 
the other one God, one Christ, one Holy Ghost, one Teacher, 
one Church, one faith, one doctrine. 





RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, GENTLEMAN 
AND MAN-OF-LETTERS. 


BY REGINA ARMSTRONG, 


= E write our own epitaphs; some of us in words, 
the most of us in deeds. To few is it given 
that the moving finger writes what one’s own 
desire might suggest or one’s desert compel as 
life’s fitting transcript in mortuary epitome. 

In the published works which he has left, no less than in 
the quieter annals of his life, Richard Malcolm Johnston has 
simply and convincingly written himself down—gentleman. 
“For a gentleman,” he tells us, “is one who lives justly and 
considerately among men and humbly before God.” 

It was so that he lived, and now being dead, his own words 
best describe him. 
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He came of the old régime of the South, and was born in 
those days when the term gentleman had back of it lineage, 
courtliness, and gentleness, and a social setting that was little 
less than baronial. 

His great-grandfather was the first rector of the parish of 
Cornwall, in Charlotte County, Virginia, an appointment under 
the reign of George II. This Rev. Thomas Johnston came 
from Dumfries, Scotland, and married Francina, the daughter 
of Colonel Thomas Bouldin, of Revolutionary fame. 

Their son, William Johnston, removed to Georgia when the 
father of Richard Malcolm Johnston was only eleven years of 
age, locating in Hancock County, where the Johnston family 
has lived until very recent years. 

The father of the author, Rev. Malcolm Johnston, was a 
well-known Baptist minister, and owned a large plantation near 
Powellton, in Middle Georgia. It was here that the future 
author and lecturer was born on March 8, 1822. It was here 
also that his boyhood was passed and his education was begun 
in the traditional country school. And it was here that he re- 
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ceived those impressions which, long dormant, eventually 
evolved in the pleasing form of the Dukesborough Tales, for 
Dukesborough is but another name for Powellton. 
From this neighborhood school he entered Mercer College, 
graduating with the first honors of the first graduating class of 
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RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON AT ABOUT 39 YEARS. 


that institution. After a year spent in teaching he took up 
the study of law and was admitted to the bar in 1843. 

In 1857 he was offered at the same time the judgeship of the 
northern district of the State and the presidency of Mercer 
College. Both of these offers he declinec, to accept the chair 
of belles-lettres in the State University of Georgia. He held 
this position until the beginning of the war, when he left Athens 
and opened the Rockby School for boys on his farm near 
Sparta. He had about forty boys under his instruction during 
the war, and he was also on the staff of Governor Joseph E. 
Brown, and was of great aid in organizing the militia of the State. 

At the close of the war Colonel Johnston removed to 
Maryland, establishing the Penn Lucy School for boys at Chest- 
nut Hill, a suburb of Baltimore. This school was named asa 
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memorial to his daughter Lucy, who had died some years 
previous in Georgia. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier was, for several years, professor of 
mathematics in this school, and a warm friendship and literary 
sympathy existed between the poet and Colonel Johnston, who 
had begun to write the stories on which his fame rests. 

He was over fifty years of age then, and with no thought of 
publication ; but as a relaxation from his cares, and to revive the 
memories of his youth, he embalmed its fading images in the 
quaint and homely characters that preserve the bourgeois type 
of Georgia. Mr. Lanier, recognizing their literary ability and 
faithful delineation, prevailed upon him to have them pub- 
lished. The first stories were sent to the Southern Magazine, 
and were accepted without remuneration. The first recom- 
pense he received for’his work was through the kindly offices 
of Mr. Lanier, who sent a story to the Century Magazine, for 
which the author was given eighty dollars. 

In the meantime Colonel Johnston, long associated with the 
Baptists of his native State, had become a Catholic, and the 
patronage of his school, drawn from Baptist influence, suffered 
greatly in consequence. So strong was the feeling against this 
change that his closest friends said they would prefer for him 
to have become an infidel. 

Although strong in the new faith, his nature was too gentle 
to combat such influences and material contingencies. His 
literary popularity was increasing and promising still greater 
and substantial emolument. He gave up the Penn Lucy School 
and devoted himself entirely to literature and the lecture plat- 
form. He gave yearly courses of lectures to the senior classes 
in the Johns Hopkins University and the Notre Dame School 
at Baltimore, besides being one of the popular attractions at 
the Catholic Summer-School at Plattsburgh. He also travelled, 
filling engagements in the principal cities, lecturing and reading 
selections from his own works. 

Honors and recognition came to him. By three universities 
he was given the degree of LL.D. His short stories appeared 
in all the standard magazines of the day, and one of his books, 
The English Classics, is used as a text-book in the advanced 
classes of colleges and universities. His original work in this 
book was supplemented by Mr. William Hand Brown adding 
some chapters on modern writers, for which he was given a 
half-interest in the proceeds. 

Of his published works, Zhe Dukesborough Tales appeared 
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in 1871-83, Old Mark Langston in 1884. These were followed 
by Two Gray Tourtsts in 1885, and Mr. Absolom Billings and 
other Georgia Folks in 1888. The Primes and Widow Guthrie 
are among his latest publications. The Appletons, who have 
published most of Colonel Johnston’s books, say that the Widow 
Guthrie has had the largest sale. 

In 1891 the Bowen-Merrill Co. issued a collection of his 
essays, which are perhaps as finely analytical and scholarly as 
any like mod- ernwork. In 
them one cannot fail to 
perceive the gentle, truth- 
seeking, hon- . or-loving na- 
ture whose scholarly re- 
searches but ’ strengthened 
these quali- o ties in him- 
self and lent “ . a nobler ap- 
preciation of _ =e his subjects, 

His Life oe ae. of Alexander 
Stephens will es oie probably be 
considered —>»_ ae. one of his 
most impor- , ee a tant contri- 
butions to ms ae literature. 
Forthis work a as ~~ he was pecu- 
liarly fitted, a Be | being a 
schoolmate : oe of Alexander 
and Linton eve apis! Stephens, 
and later a eee 3 law partner 
of the latter. ne te ) He could al- 
so thorough- | ly appreciate 
the consisten- cy of Alexan- 
der Stephens’ ; loyalty and 
defence - FRANCES MANSFIELD JOHNSTON. the South af- 
ter opposing secession ; for with himself, as with most Southern- 
ers, the principle of patriotism counted far more than individual 
preference and the far-seeing conservatism that recognized the 
only outcome possible of secession. It was so with General Lee, 
who turned from the halls of state, where his voice had been lifted 
in protest, to take up arms in defence of the very measures he 
had deplored. There were no Lacedemonians in the South. 

Colonel Johnston had this passionate love for his country 
and particularly for his native State,, On one of his recent, 
if not his last trip to ‘Georgia,; he came away in company 
with Robert Erwin, vice-president of. the. road on which they 
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were travelling. “ Robert,” he said wistfully, “tell me when 
we get to the State line. I want to know when we are on 
the last foot of Georgia soil.”’ 

Mr. Erwin told him. 

He put his head out the window and gazed longingly as the 
distance shortened; so abstracted was he that his friend had 
fears of his meeting with some accident. He seemed entirely 
oblivious of the projections on the bridge which spans the river 
marking the States’ division. He long continued to gaze back 
into the receding land. Mr. Erwin ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne. “We will drink to Georgia, Colonel.” So the toast was 
drunk, and with what tender and sad memories may easily be 
imagined. 

Of his conversion to Catholicism there is much that is beau- 
tiful and infinitely pathetic. Bred in Protestantism, and with 
the unreasoning prejudice of generations surrounding him in 
tradition and association, he yielded slowly to the conviction 
of Catholic tenets. He has said that he was over thirty years 
of age when, for the first time, he saw a Catholic priest. 

During the Know-nothing campaign of 1855 it was neces- 
sary to offset the diatribes of his opponent against the Catho- 
lic Church. For this purpose he consulted Catholic books, a 
friend lending him the writings of Bishop England. These not 
only furnished him with arguments but dispelled his own preju- 
dices. He continued to read books of this character, Newman’s 
Justification in answer to Gladstone carrying him far beyond 
a negative condition of mind in regard to the Church. As an 
antidote he read Hooker and Laud; they were no longer con- 
vincing. 

His wife had been a Catholic for some years, and he knew 
that his acceptance of her faith would be a joy and comfort to 
her. He relates that he was sitting out under the chestnut- 
trees on his lawn reading Balmes, when the decision came to 
him with overwhelming force. He closed the book and walked 
to the house. The struggles, indecisions, and waverings of 
years had been brushed aside by the wings of faith on which 
his soul must evermore rest. To his wife he said simply: “I 
am going with you, my dear.” This was in 1875. 

He was not unmindful of the fact that such a step would 
provoke difficulties and work material changes for him. But it 
was not for the man to falter who had refused the presidency 
of Mercer College, with such incidentals as a house and a three- 
thousand-dollar yearly salary, because he had felt that his 
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Baptist faith was weakening and he could not, therefore, loyally 
accept the offer. He did not stop to consider. He had turned 
his face to the light; humbly yet firmly he would follow the way 
it led. The attendance of his school began falling off. His 
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most intimate friends, while unchanged in their affection, could 
not conceal that they felt that a barrier had come between them. 
But he never wavered or seemed to acknowledge the change. 
It is said that few could forget the edification he gave who 
saw him serving at his son’s Mass. He accepted whatever con- 
ditions confronted him in a spirit of gentlest resignation, and, 
instead of repining over individual misfortune, with calm eyes 
looked over the broadening horizon and publicly said: “I am 
glad to see the prejudice concerning the Catholic Church fade 
away.” Of Southern Protestants he said: “ None had doubts 
now that a Catholic may be as much a patriot and a gentleman 
as other people. Thousands and. thousands not only say prayers 
for their dead, but are glad when Catholic friends and sympa- 
thizers do likewise.” 

Colonel Johnston was married in his young manhood to 
Frances Mansfield, who came of New England stock. Their 
golden wedding was celebrated four years ago, and he survived 
his wife by less than a year. Of their union were born eieven 
children, of whom seven are living. Strong in his friendships, 
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his home ties were above everything, the family being singu- 
larly united. Their devotion to him was touching. 

Colonel Johnston, like his friend, Sidney Lanier, was an 
excellent musician and a master on the flute. His wife was a 
brilliant pianist, and there were musical evenings when the 
entire family played together. 

In appearance Colonel Johnston was tall and slender, his 
figure slightly stooped. One could not look into his face with- 
out recognizing his character, which was the embodiment of 
gentleness and sweetness. His hair was perfectly white and he 
looked feeble. He often taxed his strength, fainting at one of 
his last appearances on the platform and being carried from 
the stage. 

He was amiable and kind to a degree, and of unusual con- 
versational powers. He delighted in telling anecdotes, of which 
he had an apparently inexhaustible fund. 

Although his speech was halting, he was most interesting to 
hear. He had a keen sense of humor, and an intimate know- 
ledge of human nature. 

His writings are distinguished for their fluency and polish, 
yet he lacked both these qualities in speaking, slurring his 
words and retaining the Southern colloquialisms to the last. 

He was very absent-minded and absolutely without guile, 
so it is not strange that his business interests suffered. He 
was the sort of man whom his friends always wished some 
stroke of good luck would befall, so that he would be placed 
beyond the need of care. He had the Lovelace sense of honor. 
If there was anything he loved, he loved honor still more, and 
in all the relations of his life he was conscientiously just and 
considerate. 

An instance of the extremes to which he imposed such ob- 
ligations on himself is related. 

He appeared on a programme with George. W. Cable, 
Thomas Nelson Page, and Mark Twain. Each had an allotted 
time for his reading. It was so limited that it was impossible 
to give anything representative, or in which one could do him- 
self justice. Of the four, Colonel Johnston was the only one 
to observe the regulation. The others took their own time. 

He had a human sympathy with every one. He was wont 
to say that the Georgia negro had five times the sense of the 
South Carolina negro, for the very good reason that the Georgia 
negro was always with his master. He referred with pride to 
the fact that one of his slaves had become a bishop. 
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Of his characters in fiction Miss Doolana and Bill Williams 
were his favorites. ‘I started out to make Doolana mean and 
stingy, like her father,” he said, ‘ but she wrenched herself out of 
my hands; ‘I am a woman, and you shall not make me mean.’” 

His place in literature will be definitely fixed. As a man 
of letters he had no small part in his day and generation. Yet 
when the final word is written the context must come from 
his own thought, the essence of his life among men. 

Colonel Johnston, 
above all his other lit- 
erary qualifications, 
had the knack of story- 
telling. His characters 
are living, human. In 
his Dukesborough Tales, 
the title under which 
most of his stories are 
issued, the people of a 
certain section are re- 
produced with inimi- 
table felicity and faith- 
ful regard to accuracy. 

Unlike most types in 

which quaintness and 

humor __ predominate, 

they are not overdrawn. 

They stand before us 

homely children of the 

soil in homeliest mien. 

For a little space we 

observe their rustic” ‘‘IN APPEARANCE HE WAS TALL AND SLENDER.” 
trials and joys, their 

tears and all-too-fleeting mirth. And we feel, somehow, that 
when we close the book we do not close their lives. 

The humor which pervades these tales is not strained; it 
falls alike on the just and the unjust, and is diffused in ten- 
derness and loving sympathy. 

With what a delicious touch the boy is drawn who chatters 
with fright in learning his lesson. “An ye-empire,’’ said he 
fiercely but not over loudly, “is a ke-untry ge-uvrned by a 
ye-emperor”’; yet who, reading it, fails to recognize the deeper 
plea for the consideration of such little ones in those schools 
where “the back of genius was kept as sore as stupidity’s.” 
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Even for Mrs. Malviny, whose surname varied, and who 
spruced up in her widowhood and relaxed into a sloven in her 
occasional married estates, we feel no disgust, but even a secret 
regret at her failure. 

The slumbering possibilities of Bill Williams and the clear- 
cut character of Betsy Ann Acry do not belong alone to 
Georgia. Wherever there are human beings, these types are to 
be found; the good-natured, self-centred clown, and the arch, 
straightforward girl. 

In his more didactic writings Colonel Johnston does not 
employ that broad sympathy that leavens his fiction. He will 
have no middle ground where intellect, reason, and the condi- 
tions for true living exist. One must be wholly good, con- 
sistent, and unselfish, or the goal is lost. 

He can comprehend Socrates and Belisarius, but for George 
Eliot and Madame de Staél he has only a wail of regret. 
Benjamin Franklin, whom he styles the only American Philoso- 
pher, he condemns as selfish, mercenary, and lacking in most 
of the traits of manhood. What he says of him is interesting, 
and in the main convincing, for he quotes from Poor Richard's 
Autobiography: “ Franklin was the first to exalt Plutus among 
the superior gods—indeed, to put his throne at the summit.” 

But of literature he possessed the most delicate, the most 
just appreciation. As a critic he had almost poetic sympathy 
with the beautiful, and a wise discrimination as to the best. 

His own style is serene and facile, possessing the charm of 
delicacy and a mingling of the humorous with the philosophi- 
cal. His phrases and sentences are always happily put, and 
show a wide and intimate scholarship singularly free from 
pedantry. 

His life was but the reflex of what & gentleman should be. 
The definition he has given us in lasting and simplest elo- 
quence, an asphodel to lay on his tomb, no less than the living 
interpretation of the human and vital quality of his writings. 
Above all else he was a gentleman, living “justly and consid- 
erately among men and humbly before God.” Whatever he 
bore throughout his long and vicissitous life, he did it willing- 
ly, uncomplainingly. When he came to die, the years stood 
out before him without reproach. “ Life is so weary,” he said, 
“JT am glad to go.” 





In April, 1637, Henry Dow obtained a license 
to emigrate to America. In the document were 
also included his wife, his four children, and a 
servant. They settled in Watertown, Mass. Henry 
Dow appears to have been active in public affairs, 
and this disposition animated his descendants. The details, 
though condensed, are suggestive of the family history of early 
settlers in New England, and interesting in themselves and by 
reason of their suggestiveness. When his grandfather cleared 
a farm in Weare, N. H., the forests were infested by wild 
beasts, and the settlers’ homes in danger from raids by the 
Indians. A few anecdotes from the time of his grandfather 
and that of earlier ancestors in the wilderness, which he tells 
with the directness of viva voce narrative,* illustrate the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the lives of those pioneers with whom 
began the first work in building up the United States. Coming 
down to his own boyhood, he gives an experience of driving 
which shows that in this country, at all events, the cruelty in- 
flicted by check-reins was realized very early in this century. 
Now, in England and elsewhere in the United Kingdom the 
stylish appearance which, it is thought, check-reins give to a 
horse is held sufficient to justify their use and to answer the 
allegations of cruelty made by merciful and experienced men. 
His admiration of the simple, peaceful life led by his fore- 
fathers supplies a key to his own social and moral views; and 
the determined spirit in which he asserted them in his crusade 
against the liquor-traffic. ‘If,’ he says, “we of this day would 
keep constantly before us the picture of the plain, perhaps 
homely, but virtuous lives of our ancestors, we might the better 
inculcate for the benefit of our children . . . a fear of God 
and love for man,” etc. This is a true and touching sentiment, 
and given expression to at a time when greatly needed. There 
is a danger that the imperial spirit which seized upon the 


* The Reminiscences of Neal Dow, Portland, Maine: The Evening Express Publishing 
Company. 
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Roman republic, and to which must be attributed the overthrow 
of liberty and finally the ruin of the state, may descend 
upon us. Of course there is in one important matter a wide 
difference ‘between. the two republics—the necessity for America 
to extend the sphere of her commercial activity, which implies 
the obligation of defence, if not of aggression, and the fact 
that Rome was uncer no such necessity. 

The officers of the Revolutionary War must have had some 
tincture of the old Puritan sense of personal relations with 
God such as the Israelites possessed. We are informed in a 
casual way that one of them burst in upon the quarters of the 
commandant of Ticonderoga and in a voice of thunder de- 
manded his surrender in the name of the Almighty and the 
Continental Congress. An Irish Williamite ballad gives William 
of Orange credit for a somewhat similar saying at the Boyne: 


“God will be your king to-day, 
And I'll be general under.” 


The Orange author of this old ballad preserved the ways of 
thinking and of expression of his Puritan ancestor, who had 


settled in Ireland in Cromwell’s time. Every one _ recollects 
Cromwell’s order to the troops crossing a river in face of the 
enemy: ‘Trust in God and keep your powder dry!” It is 
quite remarkable the effect which their study of the Old 
Testament produced on the early Puritans when their de- 
scendants in Ireland, under conditions of life so widely dif- 
ferent, preserved them to a degree not inconsiderable. The 
second generation of the Puritan in Ireland aimed at being a coun- 
try gentleman, and so he was desirous to forget the usages and 
the history of his predecessors; but the influence of early train- 
ing was too strong. It was different with the American Puritan. 
He was in an uninhabited land fighting for existence, like 
primitive man, against the forces of nature and the beasts of 
the forest. He had a more dangerous foe than these to con- 
tend against; he had the native, upon whose untamed nature 
the white man’s acts of injustice and cruelty had branded 
themselves in characters of fire. Face to face with the vast 
solitude of this unknown land; around him the primeval forest, 
above him the skies with their changes of cloud and the move- 
ment in solemn beauty of the stars--all influences to make the 
soul strong, stern, and profound in the midst of difficulty and 
danger, it is only to be expected in his case that the Scriptural 
language and mode of thought would be constantly with him. 
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Dow’s earliest venture upon his own account was when he 
was only seventeen years of age. He and some relatives pur- 
chased some land in Maine, and thither they went on a journey 
of an arduous character, poling a flat-bottom boat upon the 
rivers which formed the greater part of their highway and camp- 
ing out during the nights of their journey on the water. On 
this expedition we have a curious instance of his zeal on the 
drink question. He was only seventeen years of age at the 
time, and his cheating the guide into the practice of total 
abstinence may be excused as a boy’s act. The fact was, he 
had promised this man a good supply of drink, because he 
refused to accompany the party on any other terms. The pro- 
mise was fulfilled to the extent of one quart of liquor, so that 
the beguiled guide had to observe total abstinence almost for 
the whole time. Some seventy years ago the region which 
they sought was primitive forest, with paths here and there 
such as the feet of the nomad Indians had made in their ex- 
peditions for war or the chase; now it is intersected by roads, 
covered by farms, and inhabited by communities as prosperous 
as can be found anywhere in the States. 

At this time, June, 1825, having business at Boston, he had 
the pleasure of hearing the oration which Webster delivered at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monumente 
A few days later he was one of the procession in honor of La 
Fayette when that gallant Frenchman was received by the 
citizens of Portland. Five years later he married Maria Cornelia 
Durant Maynard, the descendant of one John Maynard, who 
came from England in the year 1660. These Maynards seem 
to have been thorough Americans, for there were four of them 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. In connection with this bit of 
history we are informed that Mrs. Dow’s grandfather, a lieu- 
tenant, was wounded there and that the bullet was never ex- 
tracted. He subsequently became a captain. He was a school- 
teacher, and after the Revolutionary War went to South Carolina. 
He offers in his own person evidence of the adaptability of 
Americans for change of circumstances and the successful 
coping with altered conditions and new duties. We find the 
same quality in a high degree among the Greeks and Romans, 
and the English of the time of Elizabeth; and the possession 
of it doubtless explains much of the fortunate commercial 
adventure of the Greeks and the English and the enduring 
colonization of all three peoples. 

One of the first public conflicts in which he was engaged 

VOL. LXVIII.—18 
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was in opposing an appropriation for a Latin school. We find 
him at the age of twenty-nine a bank director, a position he 
filled for forty years, a circumstance very honorable because he 
could only have held it by the suffrages of the shareholders. 
It meant a succession of votes of confidence in his ability and 
integrity. There were several other enterprises in which he 
held an honorable place besides his partnership in the firm of 
Josiah Dow & Son. For instance, he was trustee of a savings- 
bank, and for awhile president of the Portland Gaslight Com- 
pany; he was on the directorship of railroad, manufacturing, 
and other corporations. 

With regard to public questions, whether of a local or na- 
tional character, his convictions were strong and held with a 
tenacity which nothing would loosen. That he formed correct 
views upon all political and social questions that interested 
him is more than any one could expect, but it is to be allowed 
his views were not taken up for self-seeking or ambitious pur- 
poses. His first essays in politics were on the subjects of 
temperance and slavery. At the time he began the advocacy 
of abolition the institution of slavery was a power supported 
by wealth, custom, usage, and the prestige derived from the 
notion that the slave-owners were the only part of the people 
capable of the higher exercises of government, and whose cour- 
age and diplomacy alone could steer the country through the 
shoals and quicksands of international complications. He had 
a great experience of men during his long life from boyhood, 
when he used to hear the little boys “ hurl into the teeth” of 
himself and the boys who were Federalists the calumny that 
Washington was a coward. We have read with amazement this 
statement, and the explanation that those “ Jacobin scamps,”’ 
as he calls them, took up the idea from the talk of their elders 
at the fireside and table. Upon this circumstance and the ac- 
counting for it, we can only observe that the difficulties which 
beset the leaders and the American people must have been 
beyond anything told in history of a similar insurrection. There 
were great difficulties in the rising of the Netherlands against 
Spain, but we do not find on the part of Protestant or 
Catholic a word said against the patriotism of William the 
Silent. Yet this man was ambitious, he repeatedly left the 
country to find security in Germany, while Washington risked 
upon the game life and all that makes it endurable. 

Up to Mr. Harrison’s presidency there were eleven presi- 
dents born during Mr. Dow’s lifetime. He was of age when 
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Adams and Jefferson died, but their terms of office had termi- 
nated before his birth; but by reading and hearing traditions 
to be relied upon, from the time they held the chair, he became 
as familiar with the leading events of their time as if he had 
been living then. The value of an experience like this can 
hardly be conceived, it cannot be overestimated. It did more 
for Gladstone’s influence on his party and the people of Eng- 
land than his genius and scholarship. It explains the ascen- 
dency he possessed over the House of Commons. The judg- 
ment of the “old parliamentary hand” settled disputes in which 
he was: himself involved as though Mr. Speaker were only the 
registrar of his decrees. Now, we think, a long experience must 
have been useful to Mr. Dow in the formation of opinion on 
public questions, whether they affected his neighbors only of 
the whole American people, by the knowledge he derived 
from it concerning parties and sections, and their animating prin- 
ciples, and concerning their prejudices, their attractions, and 
their estimate of expediencies. So far as we can judge him- 
self, anti-slavery and anti-liquor were double centres round 
which local and national questions and interests revolved. 
From his eighteenth to his twenty-fifth year he belonged 
to the volunteer fire department of Portland. We mention this 
because his connection with that body has an important bear- 
ing on the early days of the temperance movement in that 
place; and, of course, may be regarded as the beginning of 
the high-handed views of reform he put in practice later on. 
The laws of Massachusetts continued in force for some time 
after the separation. One law of this description was that re- 
quiring service in the militia between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five. From its operation among the exempted classes 
were the members of the fire brigade and the members of the 
Society of Friends. Dow was as Quaker doubly exempted. 
But he did not rely on his exemption on either ground; so 
that he was dismissed from the Quakers as one favoring the 
use of “carnal weapons,” a clear proof that his reason for re- 
fusing to serve in the militia stood upon another ground than 
disinclination purely for such a quasi-military occupation. The 
reason he gives—it is painful reading—is that the musters of 
the militia were scenes of drunkenness unparalleled in their 
character. Everything calculated to excite the disgust and 
contempt of a decent man was witnessed there. The lines 
reeled disorderly during drill, the vast majority of the men 
were dirty and more or less ragged, serving to bring out more 
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prominently the epaulettes and feathers of the generals and 
colonels, and the regulation uniforms of the more particular 
among the inferior officers and the men. An opportunity 
came to prove the honesty of Dow’s sentiments on this mat- 
ter—the excitement commonly known as the “ Aroostook War.” 
He wrote, on behalf of the fire department, to the governor of 
Maine informing him that “The firemen of Portland can be 
depended upon for a regiment if necessary.” 

We have an incident of the anti-slavery agitation connected 
with the position held by Dow in the fire brigade known as 
the Deluge Company, of which he was captain. A meeting 
had been announced to be held in the Friends’ Church at 
which prominent anti-slavery leaders would speak. It became 
known that an attempt to “mob” it would be made, where- 
upon the mayor requested Dow to be present to maintain 
order, as the watch was inadequate to deal with the emergency. 
He was eminently successful in preserving the peace. It was 
from the influence he obtained in this department—rising in it 
to be chief, and as chief.engineer—that he obtained a powerful 
lever in the first effective efforts to advance the cause of tem- 
perance. The account he gives of the exclusion of liquors 
from the celebration of an anniversary of the company is at 
this stage a strong proof of the influence he was to exercise. 
He did not escape criticism, but later on all the fire companies 
except an ultra “‘ fashionable” one adopted the rule. Eventu- 
ally this company came in to the practice, and with reference 
to its conversion there is an anecdote characteristic of the 
readiness and strength of will possessed by the subject of this 
notice. When he was Mayor of Portland he took the pipe out 
of the hands of a drunken pipeman at a fire and served in his 
place. It somewhat surprised the captain when he saw the 
mayor executing his order to remove the pipe from the roof a 
little later on. 

Whatever may be thought of the views held by Dow on 
the liquor-traffic generally, fair-minded men must award him 
praise when they consider the condition of the State of Maine 
before the Maine Liquor Law was enacted. It would appear, 
from testimony cited in the work before us, that in the rural 
districts almost all the trade in the neighborhood was done at 
the grog-shops. The population is described as a poor set of 
fellows, half laborers and two-thirds loafers, who hung “about 
the village whetting their appetite for rum with crackers and 
codfish. Medical men are quoted for the murderous results of 
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drinking as practised in town and village in Maine, and 
authorities of various kinds speak of the very great misery and 
destitution which prevailed throughout the State. 

Mr. Dow declares that his native State would not be rich 
as she now is in all that constitutes the prosperity of a coun- 
try—which we take to be, as he implies, material wealth, moral 
elevation, and the considered pursuit of knowledge suitable 
to one’s condition in life—only for Prohibition. He tells us 
that in 1850 there was not one savings-bank in Maine, that in 
1890 only five States outnumbered her depositors, and this 
though she ranks as the twenty-ninth State in population. 
This he attributes to the operation of the Liquor Law; and 
we conclude this notice by submitting a statement made by 
the Hon. Frederick Robie, a former governor, in which he 
bears testimony to the “immense advantages” worked by Pro- 
hibition. ‘The vast sums of money,” says Mr. Robie, “ which 
formerly went into the tills of the saloon-keepers are now spent 
for improving farms, households, and a thousand other ways 
which benefit society, and the entire State feels the beneficial 
effect.” 


Father Gigot, whose Outlines of Jewish History was published 
a year ago, has now issued a sequel, entitled Outlines of New 
Testament History.* Its admirable and accurate division, its 
clear, succinct style, and its brief yet thorough and reliable 
treatment of matter, are characteristic of the writer. He has 
added another valuable contribution to our growing library of 
helps to Scripture study. 

Again and again we have reiterated the statement that most 
people do not understand what wonderful interest and pleasure 
will reward a very little study of the Bible. Catholic activity 
in this direction is constantly progressing nowadays, but still 
there are too many who fail to appreciate and use the oppor- 
tunities which are now so easy of attainment. Those who find 
time to devote to such matters of grave interest and moment 
as are developed in each few months of history, seem to be 
most strangely and unreasonably blind to the fascinating charm 
of Scriptural studies. Many a bright young Catholic woman 
who values her leisure moments sufficiently to read up geogra- 
phy, foreign literature, economic history, or social theories, 
because she realizes the utility of information thus acquired, 
will smile at the notion of being “up” on the Bible. A brief 


* Outlines of New Testament History. By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S.S., Professor a 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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experience would teach her the lasting beauty and unequalled 
value of the fruit to be gathered by passing moments among 
the leaves of Sacred Scripture and works concerning it. 

We look for improvements large and speedy. The publica- 
tion of the encyclical Providentissime Deus and the: revived 
activity of Catholic scholars in the last quarter of a century 
have been the sure forerunners of a popular readiness to learn 
more of the Bible, and the instruments for such study have 
been forthcoming in generous profusion. Such works as 
Fouard’s volumes, and various recently published lives of 
Christ, and Father Gigot’s publications, are giving the people 
a love for reading upon these subjects. 

The book before us, as a help to intelligent reading of the 
sacred text, is worthy of all praise. Its plan and arrangement 
of detail are as nearly perfect as we may look for. Scarce a 
superfluous word occurs, and any given point may be looked up 
in a moment, if one has once grasped clearly the general scope 
of the New Testament; and indeed, for those who have but a 
vague and uncertain idea of the New Testament as a whole, this 
book is an invaluable aid. A few hours devoted to it will 
make the history of our Lord and his Apostles clear as a 
bird’s-eye view, and the Gospel heard in church each Sunday 
will thereafter be intelligible and full of meaning in every de- 
tail. It is the kind of a book which, if appreciated and used, 
and kept by one’s side for a few months, will make the reader 
a sure authority on a thousand matters concerning the relation 
of different Scriptural passages and scenes that are constantly 
being asked about without any one knowing just where the 
answers are to be found. 


A work entitled A Guide to the True Religion* would rather 
seem to deserve the title: A Historical Sketch of the Foun. 
dation and Progress of the Christian Religion. How it answers 
either its title or the following profession of the preface, “ The 
author has endeavored to show that as Christ is truth, he 
cannot be the author of two or more faiths differing from each 
other,” we have been quite unable to discover. 


A short collection of poems,+ many of them occasional and 
of local and personal rather than of universal interest, makes 
an interesting addition to the works of our minor poets, and 
the promise of this first volume will make us look with interest 


* Guide to the True Religion. By the Rev. P. Woods. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
+ At the Foot of the Mountain, By Emily R. Logue. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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for succeeding ones. There are a few faults of technique, as a 
matter of course with a young writer of verse, but in the more 
matured pieces we find a happy expression, an earnest sympathy 
with the subject, and a purity of conception which are very win- 
ning. We see every reason for answering in the affirmative the 
following question of the author: 
“And this is my question to-day, 
As each beautiful record I trace, 
Oh! as the long years pass away 
Will one word of mine merit a place 
In some world-weary heart, dreaming on through the cold 
Of a day that the sunlight will turn into gold?” 

There is no aim in life more worthy of human praise or 
more pleasing to God than that which lately inspired an Eng- 
lishwoman to put into clear and simple language, such as 
children can easily understand, a brief sketch of our Lord’s 
life, together with plain and instructive explanations of his para- 
bles, the Apostles’ Creed, the commandments of God and of 
the Church, the Sacraments, and various other important points 
of Catholic doctrine.* The story of Christ’s love and labor for 
our souls works great things in the hearts and minds of men, 
giving them oftentimes their first strong impulse along the path 
of salvation and stirring them continually to zeal and fervor of 
spirit until death finds them ready to meet him face to face. 
It is a story whose eloquence never palls and is never equalled 
by the eloquence of men; one that is sure to move the hearts 
of all, young or old, simple or learned, if only it gain free en- 
trance into them. The purpose of this book is to give it full 
play in the hearts of children, to help it plant in them early 
and deep the seeds of grace, to acquaint them with the saving 
truths of our holy religion and thus to preserve that innocence 
which makes Jesus love them so tenderly. A noble aim, as we 
have said, the winning of souls to Christ, gave birth to this 
book. A hearty love for that same grand work will not let it 
lie in the dust of booksellers’ shelves, but will send it far and 
wide into Catholic homes, where its simple turns of speech and 
numerous illustrations will render it intelligible and attractive 
to the young, while the sweet story that it tells and the lessons 
it unfolds will work great good in their souls. 

An exquisite little brochure + tells of a devotion which 


* Catholic Teaching. By Winifride Wray. London: R. Washbourne ; New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

+ The Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Eliza Allen Starr. Published by 
the author. 
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has evidently been a consolation of many years to its gifted 
author. We are first led into the beauty and tenderness of 
the spiritual side of the Seven Dolors, and are then, with souls 
filled with compassion for the Mother of Sorrows and chastened 
by the spirit of the great events from the Presentation to the 
Entombment, conducted through monastery and cathedral, con- 
vent and gallery, and shown how these mysteries of suffering 
have found expression in Christian art. Rarely have we seen 
so sweet a blending of the artistic and the devout. Rarely 
have we found so fine an interpretation of the old Catholic 
masters or one so charmingly expressed. To every client of 
Mary, first of all, and then to every one who loves what is 
most chaste and sanctifying in literature, we heartily commend 
the work. 





CLERICAL STUDIES.* 


The president of Brighton Seminary has conferred no small 
benefit upon us in giving us his thoughts on clerical studies. 
Seminarians and the clergy in general have occasion for grati- 


tude and thankfulness for the volume before us. 

The importance of the subjects treated and interest felt in 
them would insure a hearing to a writer less widely known and 
less highly appreciated than Dr. Hogan. He is no tyro; he is 
a master expounding the principles and the development of a 
science whose every part is familiar to him. The whole course 
of studies is taken up, thoroughly examined, and, if we may be 
permitted to use the word, illumined in a beautifully clear 
and attractive style. 

Erudition, practical common sense, and suggestion are con- 
stantly in evidence. Throughout there is presented a noble 
ideal standard of excellence. From the day of his entrance in- 
to the seminary until he passes out to the work of the minis- 
try, the student of theology will find Dr. Hogan exceedingly 
helpful. And in the career of the graduate of the seminary a 
frequent reference to Clerical Studies will, we believe, be no 
small aid in deepening and broadening what, after virtue, is 
most desirable and attractive in a clergyman, cultured learning. 

This brief notice is but a welcome to Dr. Hogan’s volume ; 
in a later issue we hope to present our readers with a fuller 
review of this excellent book. 


* Clerical Studies, By Very Rev. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D., President of St. John’s Sem- 
inary, Brighton, Mass. Boston, Mass. : Marlier, Calanan & Co, 
































THE Peace Commission is at work. The 

commissioners were evidently instructed to hold 

Ate on to what we have, and the sentiment favoring 
the policy of expansion is growing in public opinion. The 
Commission will hardly deal with anything more than the ar- 
rangement of the conditions of the Treaty of Peace, to be 
submitted to Congress next March. Certain internal questions of 
the separation of church and state, the fixing of school revenues, 
and the arranging of certain land tenures will come later, and 
the fairness of the American courts of adjudication can be 


depended on. 


> 
> 


It is lamentable that the great Episcopalian Church did not 
have the courage of its convictions on the question of divorce. 
No one knows better than the Episcopalians the frightful ravages 
of this social abomination, and no one knows better than they 
also that the only effective barrier against the further spread 
of divorce is to take the courageous stand of forbidding 
ministers to remarry divorced parties. To admit of any ex- 
emption breaks the nerve of the law, and once that is done 
there is no standing-place between the Catholic position and 
free divorce. 





adie 
oe 





It is very evident from the proceedings of the “ Triennial ” 
that the Episcopal Church is not a body with any divine 
authority, but rather a parliamentary organization in which 
morality and dogma are made by the vote of the majority or 
by the use of the right of petition, and enforced or not en- 
forced only by the consent of the constituencies who elected 
the delegates. The worldly people of wealth and fashion want 
divorce, hence the church cannot decree against it. 


> 
os 


To have taken the subject up and to have failed to enact 
the “stricter” law will have the result of still further lowering 
the standard of action in regard to the remarriage of divorced 
persons. Now an Episcopalian minister practically can re- 
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marry any one. He is judge in the case. All he needs is the 
statement from the party coming to be remarried that he is 
innocent. It was Bishop Potter’s opportunity to provide the 
salt that would save fashionable society from corruption. But 
the dose was repulsive. Hinc tlle lacrime. 


2 
oe 


The non-Catholic religious papers are recognizing the wisdom 
of the stand taken in these pages last month in regard to 
missionary work in the Philippines. It is said that logically, 
on the principle of private judgment, the Tagals have just as 
much right to their belief in the teachings of the Catholic 
Church as General Morgan has to his adherence to the Baptist 
doctrines. Why, then, spend money to take from the Filipinos 
that which is their own, and that which they enjoy, particularly 
when it cannot be replaced by anything better? 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER DANIEL D. V. STUART, U.S.N. 


CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY.* 





LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER DANIEL. DELEHANTY 
V. STUART, U.S.N. 


The first and last battles of the war are always of popular 
as well as historic interest. 

The subject of this sketch has the distinguished honor of 
having fought the last battle of the war. Daniel D. V. Stuart 
was born in Albany, N. Y., in the year 1847.. His youth was 


*In this department the Magazine will present each month the portraits of distinguished 
Catholic officers, with short sketches of their careers. It will be our endeavor to make these 
short sketches authentic in all the detail of statement, so that they may be relied on. While 
sincere Catholics are not given to flaunting their religion, still at the same time because they 
are Catholics is not an adequate reason why they should be ignored in the public prints. It 
will be a revelation to some to know how many and how prominent the Catholics are in army 
and navy circles.—THE EDITOR. 
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spent in the city of his birth, where his parents still reside. He 
received his early education at the Albany Academy, and when 
not yet sixteen years of age he was appointed a naval cadet 
by the Hon. Erastus Corning, member of Congress. He entered 
Annapolis Academy in 1863 and was a “middy” two years 
during the Civil War. His cadet life was one of earnest ap- 
plication ; he was faithful to the trusts reposed in him, and ex- 
emplary in obedience. He was graduated in 1869, and then be- 
gan his steady promotion—made ensign in 1870, promoted to be 
master in 1872, he was made lieutenant in 1876, and raised to his 
prescat position, lieutenant-commander, in 1897. At the outbreak 
of tle war he was on duty at the Washington navy-yard, in the 
ordnance foundry, having just returned from a South American 
cruise during which he acted as navigator on the Mew York, 
With the characteristic spirit that has made Mr. Stuart beloved 
by his associates and respected by his superiors, he applied to 
the Navy Department. for sea-service. His application was 
favorably considered and-hé was sent to sea, assigned as execu- 
tive officer to an old.time frigate, the Lancaster, at Boston, and 
thence ordered to Key.West. Upon the Lancaster's arrival at 
Key West he was transferred to the command of the Mangrove, 
a vessel of about nine hundréd tons displacement. This vessel 
was devoid of all the comforts peculiar to naval life; it was a 
lighthouse tender and had been turned over to the Navy De- 
partment. Unmindful of his own ease or comfort, he impressed 
his genial and happy nature upon all who were dependent on 
him, and it is said that not once were there any sounds of discon- 
tent among his subordinates—“If Captain Dan can stand it, 
why so can we.” 

The Mangrove was attached to the North Coast blockading 
squadron, and assisted in the blockade off Havana for a whole 
month ; the remainder of the time it aided in the blockade off 
Cardenas. Mr. Stuart’s ship, the Mangrove, was under fire four 
times: Havana, Matanzas, Sagua la Grande, Caibairen. A hotly- 
contested engagement was fought at the last named place on 
Sunday, August 14, two days after the close of the war. 

It was here that Lieutenant-Commander Stuart displayed 
his fighting qualities, as well as his clear-headedness amid try- 
ing circumstances. “Give her one, Dayton, and find out her 
distance,” was the characteristic command, and for two hours 
he directed and encouraged his men, ordered the course of his 
vessel, against three Spanish gunboats, assisted by riflemen all 
along the shore. 
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At the end of the two hours of fierce fighting, during which 
the Mangrove’s guns fired 103 shots, one of the Spanish vessels 
sent out a flag of truce, with a letter from the authorities of 
Santa Clara, stating that peace had been proclaimed between 
the United States and Spain two days before. With courteous 
acceptance, the Mangrove steamed away. However, so effectually 
were the shots directed against the enemy that the Spanish 
gunboat, Fernando Cortez, was damaged to such an extent that 
she had to be towed to Havana harbor. Said a sailor, writing 
to his home: “Such matchless courage as was shown to-day at 
Caibairen is unknown. There is not one, from the mate to 
cabin boy, but would give his life in defence of his flag and to 
do the bidding of Lieutenant-Commander Stuart.” At Key 
West he was transferred again to the Lancaster and ordered to 
Portsmouth, N. H.; thence, after having been detached, to the 
ordnance department at Brooklyn navy-yard. Unmindful of 
himself, considerate of others, charitable in judgment, firm in 
convictions, practical in Christianity, faithful in devotion to the 
church, he justly merits the existing confidence of his superiors, 
good-fellowship of his equals, and the devotion of his inferiors. 

Mr. Stuart’s love of honesty and hatred for any suggestion 
of dishonesty is shown by this characteristic statement, the 
writer overheard. Refusing to make a minor requisition, he 
said: “I will make a requisition for everything that is needed, 
but not one requisition, however small, for anything needless— 
that is dishonesty, robbery. Even in so large an institution as 
this we must be careful that we are not culpable through 
indifference.” 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


JUS PRIM NOCTIS. 


(Rev. Henry A. Brann, DD.) 

BIGOTRY and ignorance are twins; and avery nasty pair they are when 
they are engaged in assailing the Catholic Church. No lie is too ridiculous or 
too stale for them to hurl at her, with the purpose of defiling her white robes. 
When Goethe makes Mephistopheles say of man, *‘ /# jeden Quark begrabt er 
seine Nase,” the poet must have had the ignorant bigot specially before his 
mind, for whether he rants in a pulpit or manufactures interviews in the news- 
paper sanctum, he is always sticking his nose into the ill-smelling places of his- 
tory with the hope of finding a scandal that may redound to the discredit of the 
church which he hates. 

If men would only study history in its origins, in original documents, instead 
of taking the second-hand statements of the writers of compendiums, how much 
of this ignorant bigotry would disappear! Would that the recent prescription 
of the Roman Congregation of Studies to the bishops of Spain ordering the 
study of theology and canon law in their original sources, and proscribing the 
use of the so-called text-books, were extended to history also, and that the 
ranters and the editors could be induced to make a good course of history among 
the manuscripts and original documents which abound in the archives of every 
good library. 

I am led to this train of thought by an incident that recently occurred. 
Several of our newspapers within the last month have published attacks on the 
morality of the Philippine clergy, and among other things charged them with 
using a right reprobated by every human law as well as by the law of nature, 
and by the divine law. The Hera/d has been particularly guilty in this respect 
in quoting as authority for its statement the general-in-chief of the American 
army sent to Manila. But it is more likely that the statement, in the supposed 
interview with the general, is the creation of the brilliant newspaper reportr 
who published it. 

He probably found it somewhere in some of the many scandalous works 
published against the clergy, and that was authority enough for him. To pub- 
lish it would amuse the public, and make every debauched libertine chuckle with 
delight. 

It is true the Talmud speaks of this right as practised against the Jews by 
their pagan persecutors, and it is more than probable that among the pagans 
it had a sporadic existence. But it never did exist among Christians. Louis 
Veuillot, in a work published in Paris in 1854, thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject and proved that the so-called right is a pure myth. His work, Le drott du 
seigneur au moyen age, reached the third edition in 1858, and although scru- 
tinized by all the French infidels of the time, his contention was never shown to 
be erroneous even in the smallest particular. Schmidt, in 1881, wrote a classic 
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work on the same theme, “ Fus prim@ noctis, eine geschichtliche Unter- 
suchung,” * and came to the same conclusion as Veuillot. Starcke, a Protestant 
writer of the University of Copenhagen, in praising Schmidt’s work says: ‘ Karl 
Schmidt has made a thorough and intelligent study of the subject, and he has 
come to the conclusion that it is not proved that such a right, namely, a legiti- 
mate claim to the first night, existed either in Europe or elsewhere at any time 
or at any place.”+ And again, page 125: “The jus prime noctis must be 
historically proved before we can give credit to it.” 

The fact is, that all the archives have been searched, and no trace found of 
the existence of this so-called right. There is no vestige of it in the decretals of 
the popes, in the collections of councils, in the German law books, nor in the 
French Coutumizers, or books of customs, nor in the published sermons of 
preachers, nor in the writings of jurists. Not a solitary instance of this right has 
been found in any of the sources of medieval information. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the enlightened wits who edit newspapers will re- 
peat the stale calumny because it injures the Catholic clergy; and ranters will 
continue to imitate the debauched and burly drunkard who was the author of 
the 7zsch-Reden. The “ Reformation” was begun by this smutty fellow, and I 
suppose it must be continued by smutty fellows to the end. Part of their stock 
in trade is “ The smutty joke, ridiculously lewd.” 


FAILURE OF DENOMINATIONALISM. 

Dr, BENJAMIN F, DE CosTA, pastor of the Episcopalian Church of St, 
John the Evangelist (New York), on the eve of the gathering of the Triennial 
Convention of the Bishops and Lay Deputies at Washington, D. C., made the 
following statement from his own pulpit : 

“The time has come to think. It is simply criminal to attempt to shut our 
eyes to the facts presented by the census, showing the spread of irreligion in the 
land. Millions of young men of three generations have gone down to unsancti- 
fied graves. Morally, denominationalism has not saved the people. It has not 
saved religion or morality. This morning Christianity is ignored by the masses 
of the people. Sectarianism has played a high game and it has lost. Even 
among its membership, if reports be true, there are men who reflect little or no 
credit upon its work. 

“What is the prospect? Take the fact this morning that there is no plan 
for the conversion of the people from irreligion, One hundred years ago there 
were one million people out of the church; to-day there are fifty million. How 
long is it going to take at this rate to convert the nation? 

“They say theold church was not fit to live; that it was not a success. I 
want to call attention to the fact that denominationalism is not a success. 

‘“‘Denominationalism does not hold the people, and to-day there are fifty 
million out of the seventy million people in this land who are either hostile or 
indifferent to the teachings of the church. 

“ There is a set of reformers who would reform the Bible, and rid it of what 
they call myths, They would have us believe that Christ was blind, leader of 
the blind; that he did not know as much about the Old Testament as they do. 
So the reform goes on, and I ask this morning if it is not time that every rational 

* Freiburg, 1881. 
+ The Primitive Family, p. 124, by C. N. Starcke, Ph.D., University of Copenhagen, 
Appleton, 1880. 
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man, not wholly given over to denominationalism, to pause and ask whither are 
we drifting ? 

“It is something pitiful to see the secretaries of church societies prepare 
figures to show an increase in the membership of their organizations, when the 
masses are drifting further away from the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour. You 
can count the gains on your fingers, while the census counts up the losses by 
millions. Blatant infidelity prevails throughout the land. 

“Now comes in higher criticism, which only asks to be let alone. Thank 
God! it is not to be let alone. We must take care of the Bible at all hazards. 
The one thing we have got to do is to remember that sectarianism has nothing 
in accord with Christianity. 

“ What we need is a combination of all existing bodies animated with the 
spirit and thought, one Lord, one faith, one hope, one baptism, in one grand 
body, which will win the respect and confidence of the people of the land. If 
those who call themselves Christians cannot stand together in such a work, ina 
short time they will not be able to stand at all.” 


Monsignor Mooney, Vicar-General, Diocese of New York, was asked by one 
of the great New York dailies what he thought of Dr. De Costa’s statements 
and how far they applied to the Catholic Church, and replied as follows: 

“ As to my own church, it is certainly not showing any decline, either in the 
number of its members or in loyalty on their part to its teachings. We have 
had, generally speaking, a fair field from the beginning'of the Republic’s exist- 
ence, and that is all we ever asked or do ask, and the result is that the state of 
the Catholic Church in our country is, from almost every point of view, satis- 
factory. 

“ Moreover, we regard the future without apprehension, for we feel we have 
every reason to be confident, judging from the present outlook, that our church 
will keep pace with the growth and development of our country to the same ex- 
tent that it has in the past. We believe that the dogmatic teaching of the 
church will always furnish an ultimate resting-place for the sincerely religious- 
minded, while its presence and its influence will be a conservative force of which 
the moral and social world stands in need. 

“In fact, our faith, which we hold to rest on a divine basis, obliges us to 
maintain that the truths of Christianity, no matter what vicissitudes they may 
suffer, must in the end prevail. Therefore there can be no permanent discour- 
agement with us as to the outcome of the circumstances that may now confront 
us, for we rely on the workings of the Spirit of Truth promised to this church by 
its divine Founder to bring about final success within the domain assigned by 
himself.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey, of Malden, Mass., has given excellent lectures 
| at the Champlain Summer-School. Some time ago he wrote as follows in 
an article on Reading Circles and Parish Work: The members of a Reading 
Circle should be drawn from the varied walks of life. Those who are teachers 
in schools most naturally enter into this movement, but to the workers in store 
and shop it is no less a boon, and through them all the general benefits are pro- 
cured to the parish. The teachers, owing to their occupation and pursuits, are 
the more readily adapted to certain works, such as is involved in the reading 
necessary to essay-writing, and that writing itself. The others, to whom is want- 
ing time or opportunity, engage in the ordinary work of the circle and profit by 
the labor of the writers. But all find their minds more open to truth, their intel- 
lects made keen, their grasp of knowledge more sure, and their hearts better 
awakened to holy influences. Such workers give a new impulse to the work of 
Catholic education, as well where there are Catholic schools as where there are 
not; and such persons elevate the tone of the community wherein they live. 
They do not lose interest in general church affairs, nor sodalities, nor other 
societies; rather, they gain in devotion to every object, from the stronger and 
surer methods of understanding to which the Reading Circle trains them. 

Reading Circles are as yet in their dawning. They have arisen with beauti- 
ful splendor, and they promise a brilliancy and radiance of light as they mount 
higher. In the aggregate, perhaps, their spirit and influence have been best 
shown in the Catholic Summer-Schools. The leaders in these most excellent 
enterprises have so frequently and eloquently expressed their appreciation of the 
Reading Circles that it is sufficient here to call attention to the acknowledged 
fact that the success of the Summer-Schools in the past ‘is greatly due to the 
Reading Circles of the different sections, while the hope of the future is most 
powerfully centred in their steadfast co-operation, and with the same zeal, the 
same enthusiasm, the same interest that they have entered into the Summer- 
School movement do they enter into every movement that involves the glory of God 
and His Church, 


* * * 

An article by Mr, William Archer in the Pall Mall Magazine calls atten- 
tion to the supremacy of the great minds in literature, and the value that may 
be discovered in the best productions of American literature. English critics of 
the beginning of the century so convincingly set forth the reasons why America, 
absorbed in the conquest of nature and in material progress, could not produce 
anything great in the way of literature, that their arguments remain embedded 
in many minds even to this day, when events have conclusively falsified them. 
It is quite a commonplace with some people that America has not developed a 
great American literature. If this merely meant that, in casting off her alle- 
giance to George III., America did not cast off her allegiance to Chaucer, 
Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Swift, Pope, the reproach, if it be one, 
must be accepted. 

If it be a humiliation to American authors to own the traditions and stand- 
ards established by these men, and thereby to enroll themselves in their immor- 
tal fellowship, why then it must be owned that they have deliberately incurred 
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that humiliation. One American of vivid originality tried to escape it, and with 
what result? Simply that Whitman holds a place of his own, somewhat like 
that of Blake one might say, in the literature of the English language, and has 
produced at least as much effect in England as in America. If, on the other 
hand, it be implied that American literature feebly imitates English literature, 
and fails to present an original and adequate interpretation of American life, no 
reproach could well be more flagrantly unjust. It is not only the abstract merit 
of American literature, though that is very high, but precisely the Americanism 
of it, that gives it its value in the eyes of all thinking Englishmen. 

* * * 

A Directory of Catholic Authors in the English-speaking world is now in 
course of preparation by Mr. William Bellinghausen, Freiburg, Baden, Germany, 
He wishes to make a complete collection of all who have written a book, pam- 
phlet, or articles for periodical literature. Full name and address is requested, 
Such a vast undertaking deserves encouragement and prompt co-operation from 


all concerned. 
* * ” 


The Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D.D., of the Catholic University of America, 
contributes to the Catholic University Bulletin a very wide-reaching article on 
European Congresses of 1897. If this is the age of congresses, Brussels is the 
city of congresses, for of the forty-three noted by Dr. Bouquillon, nineteen were 
held in that enterprising Belgian city. A great number of these congresses 
were convened in the direct interest of social and economic questions; and 
many, called for another specific purpose, concerned themselves with social 
questions indirectly. At the International Congress for the Protection of Labor, 
held at Zurich, August 22-28, Catholics and Socialists met for the first time in 
convention, and gave united support to many questions, among them the forbid- 
ding of Sunday labor in general, and of night-work for women and children, 
the determination of a minimum age for the work of children in factories and 
of a maximum to constitute a legal work-day. They parted company on the 
question of woman in industry, the Catholics insisting on her higher mission to 
society, and favoring her gradual exclusion from industrial pursuits, the Socialists 
standing for absolute independence and equality for women, regarding the 
family only as an association based on interest, and suggesting that the children 
be placed in the care of the state. Socialistic opinions dominated the congress, 
There was but one Woman's Congress, and that began at Brussels on August 4, 
Dr. Bouquillon makes this significant allusion to the Congress of Women: 

A serious observer, if he be fair-minded, cannot fail to see that we have 
here a question whose solution will vitally affect every side of social life: reli- 
gion, family, morals, social economics, politics, education, population, labor, 
salary, hygiene. The most difficult problems confronting society belong to the 
woman question. The effort of woman to aid society in their solution merits at 
least serious consideration. 

One of the most notable of the congresses was the Fourth International 
Scientific Congress of Catholics, held at Fribourg, Switzerland, August 16-20. 

In the scientific, historical, social, and professional congresses Catholics 
were, as a rule, well represented. There were six distinctly religious congresses 
of Catholics, one of which, the Congress of French Catholics, held-at Paris, 
November 30-December 5, was an important factor in bringing about union and 
co-operation among the Catholics of France. M. C. M. 











